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these-days when the milkman is heavily fined for selling milk if found 
arith the eream abstracted, it is essential that the housewife should be 
made aware that Cocoa in like manner contains a most nutritious cream 
or butter, which, if removed, as it is in all thin and forei cocoas, leaves 
the preparation like skim milk, almost useless as afood. In ipps s Cocoa this 
highly nutritive element is retained, and so covey blended that it makes 
one of the most valuable food products, suitable for all ages and classes. | 
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IMPORTANT ‘vo everyone. 


When minor ailments and derangements are, by neglect or wrong treatment, 
allowed to threaten a serious disturbance of the general health, it is important 
to everyone that the best remedy should be indicated. 








EXPERIENCE PROCLAIMS THAT 
SUCH A REMEDY IS FOUND IN 


BEECHAM'’S PILLS. 


Their efficiency in regulating the secretions of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
KIDNEYS, and correcting morbid conditions of those organs, has been proved 
beyond doubt. 


BEEGHAM’S PILLS are perfect in quality, and plentiful in quantity; they 


last longest, go furthest, a.d produce the best results. 
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HE TORE AT THE PAPER THAT HAD FLUTTERED FROM HIS TREMBLING FINGERS, 
AND READ IT AGAIN.—See p. 9. 











In All Time of Our Wealth 


BY C. E. C. WEIGALL 


AUTHOR OF “* THE TEMPTATION OF DULCE CARRUTHERS,” ‘‘GUNNER JACK AND UNCLE JOHN,” ETC 


CHAPTER I 
‘*Round our restlessness His rest.” 


“TF I was rich,” said Stephen Hellard, 
as he laid down his pen and looked 
through the window of his room in 

Verner Street out into the busy London 

thoroughfare—“ if I was only rich! Why 

do some people get everything in life, and 
others the mere dregs after some one else 
has drunk all the best part of the goblet 
offered to each one of us at our birth ? 
Why, I have sat here doing penny-a-line 
journalism, that hardly keeps body and 
soul together, for the best part of my think- 
ing, active life, and I suppose here I shall 
sit till the end of the story. To-day I saw 
an old man driving along behind a pair of 
thoroughbreds, wrapped in furs up to his 
chin—his servants better clad than I am 
now—while I was trudging in the road, 
and he was too old to enjoy what he had— 
too old—past it all! Every nerve in my 
body is throbbing with life and the desire 
of getting the best out of every moment. 

‘One crowded hour of glorious life is worth 

an age without a name.’ Where is my 

glorious life ?”’ 

He laughed a little as he turned back to 
his work, and set his pen again scratching 
steadily over the paper, on which he was 
setting down his impressions as to why the 
dinner of the modern bon vivant was so 
much more rare and delicate than of yore, 
so that ere long nightingales’ tongues, 
wrapped in vine-leaves, will figure on our 
tables once again as in days of ancient 
Rome. “No more of our massive rounds 
of beef—our sideboards groaning with 
hams and turkeys,” he had written, then 
paused to review his own meagre larder 
comically. The heel of a loaf—a portion 
of butter in a paper wrapping—and a slice 
of tongue was all that awaited him for his 
supper, and nothing more would be forth- 


coming unless by chance this article, with 


its quaint tags and turns, should hit the 
fancy of some soft-hearted editor, and 
thereby increase his meagre annual income 
of a pound a week. He ought to have 


added a moral, have preached a sermon 
on humanity, by rights, with instances of 
failure or success of nations deduced from 
their bills of fare, but his brain was stag- 
nant that afternoon, his flow of thoughts 
miserably inadequate to the occasion, and 
laying down his pen with an impatient 
sigh, he pushed paper and ink far from 
him, and went over to the window, setting 
it wide, and leaning far out with his arms 
upon the sill. 

Glorious life! His mind reverted to the 
phrase ceaselessly. There was nothing 
glorious in his life or in the purlieus of 
Verner Street, although there was every- 
thing that was sordid and ignoble about 
both of them. His home was an attic, 
called by courtesy apartments on the third 
floor, and an attic with almost as small an 
allowance of furniture as accrues to an 
officer on active service. There was a 
camp bed, and a washing-stand that was 
its own plain unvarnished self by night 
and an elegant table by day, two chairs, 
a bath tub, and a sheaf of books in which 
authors were strangely mixed, and Keble 
rubbed elbows with Béranger with a 
wide catholicity that was one of Stephen 
Hellard’s characteristics. He was essen- 
tially a man of moods, otherwise the dingy 
life would have been impossible. There 
were days when everything looked black, 
his own existence an injustice, and at such 
a time he would take down his Tennyson 
and learn that the world is beautiful in 
God’s sight, and that it is only our sins 
and humanness that hide those beauties 
as with a veil; or he would be up on the 
hill-tops with Browning, realising that 
since “God’s in His heaven, all’s right 
with the world.” At other times he would 
feel the mad need for amusement, for a 
wild rush of excitement that would bank- 
rupt him body and soul, for what use was 
there in trying to live straight and noble 
as his forefathers had done, when the lines 
of life were laid in a groove so narrow that 
to run off the rails ever so little must 
entail a break with freedom, that would 
change the whole current of his existence 
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and prevent him from ever returning to 
the old routine again? Often in his ears 
had sounded the old words: “ Eat, drink, 
and be merry, for to-morrow we die;” and 
being cursed to a large extent with the 
erratic mazes of that temperament we call 
“ artistic,” it had often been as much as he 
could do to refrain from flinging his small 
capital to the winds, and living at the rate 
of £12,000 a year for one short month. 
At such a moment, when his senses were 
bounding with the desire of a fuller life, 
some chord in Nature would vibrate at an 
unexpected touch—a voice singing some 
old remembered song—a bell ringing for 
Evensong—a rift of crimson sunset light 
above the fog, and he would go back with 
a rush in that brief moment to the point 
where he had started—his mother’s knee, 
his Sunday lessons, his hopes, his prayers. 
The little well-thumbed copy of Keble’s 
Christian Year would slide imperceptibly 
towards him, he would read a verse here 
and there, and be back again at Parkstone 
in the garden among the roses, with the 
summer Sunday scents and sounds about 
him, the rhythm of many bells across the 
Devon waters, the hum of the hiving-bees 
in the gillyflowers, and the music of his 
mother’s voice reading to him. 

Ah! she had little thought in , those 
happy, sheltered days of what life would 
spell for her boy. She never dreamed 
when she laid her gentle head down on 
the pillow, in the soft peaceful night, that 
at thirty-five Stephen would stand and 
face life, bankrupt of any means whereby 
that life might be made bright. It had 
all been so easy—a fraudulent trustee—a 
meagre thousand saved from what had 
been a comfortable fortune—too late in life 
to take up any profession—too unversed in 
business to succeed there—too dilettante 
in his tastes to descend to a sordid level 
where his own art was concerned—till 
hunger drove him to barter his birthright 
for a mess of pottage. 

He was reviewing all this in his mind as 
he sat there that April afternoon. London 
was driving to its parties and pleasures— 
its ceaseless round of gaiety—while he 
was repining over his lot in a bare attic 
when he knew that he had greater capaci- 
ties for enjoyment than any of the crowd 
who passed within a stone’s throw of 
Verner Street. Like so many London 
alleys, it was an outlet from a great 
thoroughfare, and filled with hopeless, 
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destitute souls as it was, yet the Houses 
of Parliament lighted up his room when 
there was a late session, and he could hear 
the chanting in Westminster Abbey at 
Matins and Evensong. Under his window 
the surging respectability of Verner Street 
came and went. People lived there who 
were never sure whether they could make 
both ends meet, and in the struggle went 
far down the path that lies between vice 
and virtue. 

The houses there were all of one dead 
level uniformity of greys and drabs, and 
all of them had wire blinds in the lower 
windows, and dirty muslin curtains in 
the upper, and the greater part of them 
bore the mystic inscription on some portion 
of their frontage, “‘ Rooms To Let.” 

Sometimes a misguided man like Stephen 
Hellard wandered into the snare, but for 
the most part the cards remained stationary 
until they grew dirty and fly-blown, when 
they were removed to make way for fresh 
ones of a more appetising nature. 

Such was Verner Street, whose inhabi- 
tants lived principally upon scrag-end of 
mutton and credit, and it was on this scene 
that Hellard closed his tired eyes, and 
thought himself back again in his child- 
hood. A streak of primrose light, like the 
heart of a “Cloth of Gold” rose, overlay 
the sky towards the west, and it seemed 
as though even the fog of London had no 
power to mar that perfect sundown, for 
the smoke died away below the primrose 
floor, and let even the London child see 
for once that the “ pearly gates of heaven” 
were a reality. Some one in the room 
below was singing, and unconsciously she 
touched a chord that vibrated through his 
whole being. He was away again in 
Devonshire, and Mary Vesey was riding 
at his side through the winding, twisting 
lanes, on her shaggy Dartmoor pony, pretty 
as a bird, with the same quickness of 
movement and clear startled eyes; and 
there was her mother, and his brother 
Will, and the little sister who had died 
when the roses did. He had not thought 
of his brother for years, though he knew 
he had enlisted when the crash came, and 
was thereby assured of bread and a roof 
to cover him; and Mary Vesey had been 
Mary Holland these eight years, and had 
drifted—strange sport of circumstance— 
recently as a widow to the room below 
him. She had only one child living—a 
baby of three years old, and he remem- 
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bered that some childish ailment made it 
imperative that he should go down and 
inquire after Gabriel’s health. He could 
then listen better to ““ Home, Sweet Home,” 
which Mrs. Holland was rehearsing for one 
of the concerts that night, by which she 
earned her own and Gabriel’s living. 

He savagely stuffed his manuscript into 
his pocket, buttoned his coat over it, and 
went down-stairs, leaving the door unfast- 
ened, since there was nothing to steal but 
the slice of tongue and some three returned 
MSS., and he felt that the tastes of Verner 
Street lay in the direction of neither com- 
modity. He knocked at the door on the 
next landing, and a bright voice bade him 
enter. 

Mrs. Holland was not much better en- 
dowed with worldly goods than he himself, 
but her room was charming in its quiet 
comfort. She was compelled to have a 
piano, and although hard, unmusical fingers 
thumped it every day during the time in 
which she taught music for sixpence an 
hour to any one who would learn, yet 
its dainty embroidered cover and pretty 
candlesticks gave no hint as to the daily 
drudgery that surrounded Mary Holland’s 
existence. There were engravings on the 
wall and blue curtains in the window, hid- 
ing the fact that the view gave on to a 
blank wall, and in the carpet were bunches 
of roses, and in the coloured earthenware 
vases on chimney-piece and table were 
flowers, too—real flowers such as can only 
be sent from a country garden, smelling of 
moss and wet woods. 

“ Come in, Stephen,” said Mary Holland, 
rising to meet him with a friendly smile. 
At seventeen she had been a pretty girl, 
but she was now a beautiful woman of six- 
and-twenty, with the shadow of death still 
hovering about her crépe gown and delicate 
white hands. One child and her husband 
she had lost at one fell swoop in that fever 
which so often passes by houses where its 
advent would mean little, and enters those 
in which its coming means the darkening 
of life for those who dwell there. Mary 
Holland had not married her husband from 
any passionate sense of love, but rather 
from a deep sense of duty, for John Hol- 
land was a well-to-do business man, and 
the Veseys were like all clergy families, 
poor and plentiful; but when death proved 
his fortune only to have existed in imagina- 
tion, Mary, still with a brave heart, took 
little Gabriel and went away from her 
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pretty home to begin the world again, with 
a feeling of passionate regret for the child 
that lay under the grass, and of tender 
sorrow for a husband who had been uni- 
formly kind and considerate. She had 
been a friend of Stephen Hellard’s since 
they had been children, although the nine 
years’ difference in age had meant much 
more to them then than it did to-day. 

He thought her looking more charming 
than ever as he entered, and took her cool 
slim fingers in his. The sunlight behind 
her seemed to have gone astray in her 
auburn hair, and the blue of the sky to 
have found out her eyes under their black 
eyelash shadows. 

“ Mister Hellard!”’ 

There was a shrill voice of triumph from 
the chimney-corner, as a small boy in a 
blue sailor suit dashed out at the new- 
comer. 

“T’se done my lessons. I can fread 
ABO, and muvver is going to give me 
a lump of sugar at my tea.” 

Hellard turned up the oval face to the 
light—the boy was a miniature edition of 
his mother, only a little more dreamy, a 
little more fragile. ‘ Well done, Gay, and 
when my ship comes in I will give you a 
gold horse with silver eyes.” 

This was an old promise on Stephen’s 
part, and Gabriel received it with the scorn 
it deserved. 

“ Your ship never comes in, Mr. Hellard. 
I guess your horse is tired of being in the 
stable.” 

“T guess he is,” returned the other 
grimly, “and I guess unless my steed opens 
the door pretty quickly, I shall do some- 
thing desperate.” 

There was an under-current of such real 
tragedy in his voice that Mary looked up 
with a faint shadow on her face. 

“ The old story, Stephen?” 

“ Yes, the old story. I am just sick of 
it all, Mary. I would give half my life to 
have the world at my feet to-night. Why 
are some men born rich and some poor— 
degradingly poor as I am?” 

“What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
came the answer like a flash. 

“Ah, Mary, even the devil can quote 
Scripture, and I don’t see how your verse 
applies.” 

“Yes it does. You speak as though 
your whole life was absorbed in one 
thought, and that how to be rich. It is 
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not right, Stephen, and 
you will be the first to 
own it to-morrow.” 

“T am at the end of my 
tether to-night, anyhow— 
sixpence in my pocket and 
two days’ expenses to meet 
before my pittance comes 
in. 

Mrs. Holland made a 
quick gesture towards her 
pocket. 

“Stephen, you have 
only to ask,” she said 
reproachfully. 

He turned away. 


“That was all I needed,” he said bitterly, 
“that I have sunk low enough to sponge 
on you. Ah! what a fall!” 

“You would have lent it me,”’ she cried, 
alarmed at the sight of his face, “ only the 
occasion never arose.” 

“Good-bye, Gay. Good-bye, Mary. Iam 
off to old Hutton now—he asked me to go 
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**YOU WOULD HAVE LENT IT 
ME,” SHE CRIED, ALARMED 
AT THE SIGHT OF HIS FACE 


in and copy a deed for him 
some time ago. It will 
mean a shilling at least.” 

“T do not like Mr. Hutton, Stephen,” 
said Mary eagerly. “I wish you would 
not go there so often.” 

“Oh, he is all right—good for a drink 
and a chat. A queer old chap, too—not 
so poor as he makes out, I’ll be bound— 
and his views on the world just suit me.” 

“T have never liked him. He was never 














kind to my husband. John did not trust 
him, I know.” 

“ Well, he is too old to do any harm— 
eighty if he is a day—and knows how to 
make himself quietly comfortable. If he 
gives me a shilling, we will have muffins 
for tea, Gay.” 

And he was gone, and Mary left alone to 
regret her impulsive offer, and to pray that 
Stephen might be helped out of the path 
of discontent and darkness into which his 
feet had strayed. She could not sing any 
more that afternoon, and, closing the piano, 
came over to Gay’s seat, where she gathered 
the child and his building-blocks into her 
arms, kissing him passionately. 

“ Muvver, Mr. Hellard never stopped to 
say me my poem,” he said, with a pout of 
his rosy lips. 

This poem was a grand institution on 
Hellard’s part, and had gone on since the 
day that Gay and his mother had come to 
live in Verner Street. It was popularly 
known as the “ Poem of the Animals,” and 
a fresh variation every night taxed their 
united brains to the uttermost. 

“Poor Mr. Hellard had far too much to 
think of, Gay,” answered his mother in a 
low voice. 

“He was only finking about money.” 
There was a look in the child’s eyes of pre- 
mature knowledge that startled his mother. 
“And sometimes I fink about it, too. If 
you and me had plenty of money, we 
could go away from this drefful street and 
live in a palace, and eat buns every day.” 

“Who put that into your mind, Gay?” 

“Mr. Hutton, the time we wented there 
to tea, and he gived me a money-box with 
a shilling in it. He said there was houses 
where little boys had all the toys out of 
the shops they liked, and drived about in 
goat-carriages every day. I want a lot of 
soldiers, mummy, and I want a little goat, 
too, and then I could drive, and drive into 
the country and sit under the trees.” 

The dear voice had a fretful ring in it 
that went to Mary's heart. 

“Oh, Gay, aren’t you happy here with 
mother ?” 

“Yes, oh yes; but, muvver, you would 
be happier, too, if we had lots of shining 
pennies like what Mr. Hutton put in my 
money-box.”’ 

“ Listen, mother’s little lad,” she said 
gently; “it is love, and only love, that 
makes the world a happy place. There is 
no happiness in money—none at all. You 
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and I in our dear little home are as snug 
as two birds in a nest, while all the others 
outside, who don’t love one another like 
we do, are very miserable indeed, because 
they have not got the greatest gift of all 
that God gives to the people who love Him. 
You would not like to be a little boy with 
lots of shining pennies and no mother?” 

“Oh, muvver, no!” 

The child’s arms were about her neck, 
his lips red and dewy on hers, and Mary 
Holland gathered her baby, her heart's 
delight, into her arms, and kissed away the 
little stain of discontent, no larger than a 
pin’s point, that had begun to creep into 
his mind. 

“ We will have buns for tea, Gay, and I 
will tell you the story of the gnu, that 
Stephen would have told you if he had 
been here.” 

She exerted herself, and set the table, 
with its dainty china and damask, enhanc- 
ing the beauty of the Bath buns and the 
bread-and-butter by various pretty devices, 
and long before the last crumb vanished 
down Gay’s throat, he had forgotten the 
momentary cloud, and was laughing like a 
bird over his mother’s rhyme of the beast 
that should have been included in the 
“Poem of the Animals ”— 


‘*There was once a beast called the gnu, 
Who daubed his head over with glue: 
When they said, * You are mad,’ 

He replied, ‘ Little lad, 
I am only a silly old gnu.’” 


Mary tucked him up in his cot, and 
kissed him as she put out the light before 
departing to her concert, and leaving him 
in charge of the landlady. She had no 
servant, and no hand save her own had 
touched Gay since his birth, but as she 
kissed him, she remembered the Child 
born in the stable, whose mother in her 
tender care had done all for the Son who 
was Lord of All, and in the thought she 
blessed God for the gift of little Gay. 

“ Muvver, I like to watch you, ‘cause 
you is so pretty,” said Gabriel over his 
down quilt as he saw his mother complete 
her toilette for the concert, and survey 
herself in the spotted glass with calm 
content, in her black gown and white 
muslin fichu. 

He turned on to his pillow in the dark- 
ness after she had gone with a sigh of 
satisfaction, for in the inmost recesses of 
his baby mind he knew that he possessed 
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the highest thing in the world, since he 
was king of that tender thing she called 
her heart. 


CHAPTER II 


**For well thou knowest ’tis not the extent 
Of land, makes life, but sweet content.” 


TEPHEN HELLARD went out into 
S the noise of Verner Street with small 
satisfaction in the tumultuous depths 
of his being, that did duty for his heart. He 
had sowed the wind of discontent, and he 
was reaping the whirlwind. Knowing that 
he loved Mary Holland, he could not bring 
himself to contemplate the vista of years of 
penury and struggle that marriage with her 
would mean. He knew if he worked solidly 
and well, he could support both himself and 
her, but he acknowledged that his artistic 
temperament prevented him from steadily 
enduring the drudgery of everyday work, 
and allowed his mind to dwell on the delight 
of a life where there was no question of 
expenditure to mar the pleasure of every 
day. He was walking briskly westward 
with a preoccupied frown on his face, when 
he collided with a man who was helping 
a girl into a hansom from the pavement 
outside the Law Courts. 

The girl he saw at a glance was one 
of those charming, well-dressed, English 
beauties who have no anxieties to bring 
lines to their faces, and whose only care is 
that they may be perfectly gowned and 
appointed, their only fear lest some one else 
should secure the best partners at the 
nightly dances. She gave a little exclama- 
tion of surprise as Hellard brushed against 
her companion, and looking more closely at 
her, he saw that a look of disdain crossed 
her face, marring the perfect outline of her 
lips, as her eyes lighted on his shabby 
clothes, and travelled down to his boots, 
that were cracked at every crease in the 
leather, and, as he had ruefully acknowledged 
that morning, would hardly bear patching 
again. 

“Come along, Walter,” she said im- 
patiently, “we shall be late.” 

He knew her before she spoke, and the 
man with her; for Lady Cicely Dare and 
her cousin Captain Beaumont had been his 
friends in old days before the loss of the 
fortune, that set a bar between him and 
Society that was impassable. Beaumont 
looked down and muttered something unin- 
telligible, with the half-ashamed expression 


of a man who is doing what he knows to be 
an ungentlemanly action. But the cut was 
too evident, and their anxiety to have no 
dealings with such a down-at-heel member 
of society as Stephen Hellard so apparent 
that he set his lips and turned sharply 
away. As he hurried on to Lester Street, 
he was smarting under a keen sense of 
injury that lashed his discontent into more 
active life. What right had these people, 
with whom he had dined and laughed in 
past days, to treat him as they had done? 
It was another evidence of the injustice 
of the world, and he would like to bring 
them to their knees in abject regret, so that 
he might have the pleasure of saying what 
he thought of them. 

Full of envy, hatred, and malice, he 
pushed his way on. The memory of that 
smooth-faced young Guardsman, with his 
immaculate boots and Bond Street suit, 
made him bite his lip, till the blood stood 
upon it like a crimson bead. 

“Tf I could only be rich—so rich that 
every one would envy me, even if it were 
only for a week, I should have nothing else 
to wish for,” he muttered between his teeth. 
“JT would show that puppy that I did not 
envy his debts and his position in Society 
one jot, and I would make Lady Cicely ask 
my pardon for her conduct to-day over and 
over again. I should rejoice in seeing her 
realise what a mistake she had made, and 
in telling her that it was a matter of indiffer- 
ence to me whether she bowed to me or no. 
What have I done to be cursed with poverty 
like this ?” 

He struck one hand upon another, almost 
beside himself with the impossibility of his 
position. He had no regret for what he 
might have missed in the power of making 
others happy, and even where the thought 
of Mary Holland was concerned, the longing 
to help and comfort her was merged in the 
greater desire for wealth that would enable 
him to trample on the world, as already it 
had done on him. When he left Mary’s 
door that afternoon it had been with a 
growing desire ever stronger on him to link 
her life with his own, and so raise both by 
the honest endeavour to labour and earn 
his own bread by such talents as he pos- 
sessed, but now everything faded in the mad 
unreasoning hatred of a society whose 
votaries were too insolently proud to notice 
any one who had gone under in the battle 
of life. 

He knocked sharply at No. 11, Lester 
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Street, where Mr. Hutton lived. It was a 
square, solid houseof uniform grey colouring, 
and had the air and atmosphere of a respect- 
able family vault about its dingy windows, 
and black, hearse-like flower-boxes that had 
never reared more than a stunted sprig of 
geranium here and there, when an occasional 
glimpse of sun crept round to the front of 
the house and shone tremulously there for 
an hour or so. But no sun could ever 
penetrate through the brown moreen 
curtains, that kept out the fresh air up- 
stairs and down, and Hellard could not 
repress a shudder now, as he entered the 
front door that swung back by a mysterious 
pulley from below stairs, and made his way 
up the carpetless steps to the upper storey 
where his employer abode. 

He was met at the top of the stairs by 
the housekeeper, who had kept house for 
so many years in Lester Street, that she 
had grown as grey and dismal as the place 
itself. 

“Lor, Mr. ’Ellard, is that you at last?” 
she said shrilly. “I’ve been waitin’ for you 
this hour, for you’re a long way past your 
usual time. I was just after coming to you 
myself when I ’eard your bell. Master's 
took queer again in the old way, and left 
this morning for a spell of foreign parts— 
insanity I calls it, when ’e has a ome and 
every comfort along of me. ’E’s not been 
took like this since the year before ’e made 
your acquaintance, Mr. ’Ellard, and at his 
age it was only natural to suppose that ’e’d 
forgot all such God-forsaken ways ; but go 
‘e would this mornin’, and I says to the 
kitchen girl, ‘You might knock me down 
with a feather, Mary Jane, if I ever ‘ope 
to see master again.’ But now I'll bid 
you good-afternoon, Mr. ’Ellard, and will 
you please to leave the key at the lawyer’s 
in the Strand, for my eldest daughter’s 
down with ’er thirteenth, and if it was to 
be, Mr. ’Utton couldn’t ‘ave gone away 
’andier.” 

With which lengthy speech, Mrs. Bates 
ran down like a clock that stood in need of 
winding, and regained her breath with 
difficulty. 

“ But I don’t understand you, Mrs. Bates,”’ 
interposed Hellard, bewildered. “I came 
here to copy a deed for Mr. Hutton. Has 
he left no instructions for me?” 

“Ho yes, Mr. Ellard, there’s a envelope 
as large as life on the study table for you, 
and as for deeds, the next thing you'll be 
called upon to copy is a verse for ‘is tomb- 
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stone, I reckon. Nigh upon eighty ’e is, and 
I call it criminal to want any hother land 
than what give ’im birth. Yes, I do, Mr. 
’Ellard, indeed.” 

Stephen was too impatient to spare the 
time to explain to Mrs. Bates that such 
peremptory ordering of the lives of other 
people would put an end to the prosperity of 
the Riviera or even Switzerland itself, but 
he pushed by her and left her grumbling as 
to the expense of a cab fare to Westbourne 
Grove, and the dangers of the Underground, 
until she drifted down-stairs and so into 
the street, slamming the big door behind 
her. So there would be no Bath buns for 
tea so far as he was concerned, and Gay 
would have to go without that musical top 
which he had promised himself the pleasure 
of presenting to him that very night. It 
was only one more blow of fate, however, 
and by and by he would have the strength 
to meet the future with set teeth and 
brave front, as he had so often done 
before. 

Some one had evidently made a clean 
sweep of the books and papers that usually 
lay on the centre table by the window, and 
even the horsehair-covered chairs were 
pushed tidily back against the wall in a 
stiff row. A box, nailed up, stood in the 
middle of the room, addressed to Mr. 
Hutton at his lawyer's in the Strand, with 
a request that it might be kept till called 
for, and that was all. There was no sign 
of the spectacled, dressing-gowned old man 
who had sat peering out at the world under 
a savage penthouse of brows for the years 
of their acquaintance. Mr. Hutton had 
been known occasionally to develop restless 
symptoms, that ended in his absenting him- 
self from Lester Street for a day or two, 
but this was evidently something more 
deliberate and premeditated than mere 
restlessness, and it was with nervous 
fingers that Hellard tore open the envelope 
addressed to him in Hutton’s crabbed 
handwriting. 

When he had mastered its contents, he 
staggered back a pace, like a man walking 
in his sleep. The dingy room was the same 
—the patch of sunlight creeping up the 
wall on the opposite side of the pavement 
still there—but something had changed 
about him, and at the mere suspicion that 
he might have misread the letter, the beads 
of perspiration stood upon his forehead. He 
tore at the paper that had fluttered from his 
trembling fingers, and read it again. No— 
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there could not be any mistake—it was 
there in black and white. 


“Dear STEPHEN HELLARD, 

“ Life is made up of surprises when 
people are young—of dead level when they 
are old—and you are still young, while I 
have reached the limits of three-score years 
and ten. I am going to make you an offer, 
the like of which has never been made, I 
believe, from man to man, because I think 
that you are a man after my own heart, 
to whom the possession of money is an 
absolute necessity, let it come to you as 
it may. I was such a man once, and I 
want to live over my young life in you 
again. I have given instructions to my 
lawyer, Mr. Kent, to make over to you 
absolutely my fortune for the space of six 
months, on two conditions which I will tell 
you later. Out of my fortune I have 
retained as much as will keep me in comfort 
for the remainder of my life, leaving about 
a million of money at your disposal. It is 
yours absolutely—for your life if you will, 
but if you tire of it, I stipulate that you 
meet me here in six months’ time and 
restore to me what has failed to satisfy 
you. I will tell you that there is no blessing 
on this money, for my father amassed it by 
oppressing the poor and lending money at 
an exorbitant rate of usury. I have ceased 
for many years to think of spending it, save 
what small sum I have needed to keep body 
and soul together. Be happy with it if you 
can, for it has brought me but little joy, 
seeing that I am here to-day a tired, friend- 
less old man with one foot in the grave. 
My conditions are that you do not engage 
yourself to be married during the period of 
six months, and that you associate only with 
people in your own new rank of life, having 
nothing to do with any one who has been 
the sport of circumstances as you yourself 
have been for so many years. Good-bye, 
Stephen Hellard, and if a million of money 
can make you happy, make a better show 
in the world with it than I ever did, and be 
a happy man. 

“JosePpH DevetIn Hutton.” 


He drew a long breath and sat motion- 
less, staring at the opposite wall, fighting 
the hysteric ball in his throat that prompted 
him to laugh and cry and do the thousand 
and one wild, mad things that were the 
outcome of his excitement. 

The sun stole into the room with blinding 
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sunset light, flooding the faded carpet at 
his feet, and patterning the wall-paper into 
something like beauty. The roar of traffic 
going eastward and westward passed Lester 
Street at either end, leaving its dulness 
more marked by contrast. The east had 
bound him by many chains for so long that 
he could not realise now that his prison 
doors had lifted, and he might go westward 
with that gay, pleasure-seeking throng, one 
of them again. Yes, more than that—a 
member of Society envied by all, at whose 
feet Lady Cicely Dare and her cousin would 
indeed fall in abject contrition for their 
behaviour that afternoon. This was the 
mainspring of his exultation, and he gloated 
over the thought before the power for 
immediate action came to him and set every 
nerve in his body a-tingle. There was no- 
thing to keep him from joy now—nothing for 
evermore, for with a million of money came 
the material sequence of joy and freedom, 
and he had now no higher ambition than to 
be free from the carking care of the present. 

He folded the letter up, and laid it in the 
shabby leather case that served him for 
purse and pocket-book, then swept a long, 
lingering glance round the room, that 
comprised every angle of the dreary apart- 
ment, every book and smoke-grimed print, 
and solid mahogany chair. 

He would never enter it again with the 
chain of servitude round his neck, for he 
told himself that he had the world at his 
feet like a ball, and that there would be 
no going back, no trouble and despair for 
evermore. 

“Good-bye,” he said very softly, “ good- 
bye.” 

"He had Kipling’s beautiful words in his 
mind just then, as he ran down-stairs— 


** And only the Master shall praise us, and only 
the Master shall blame, 
And no one shall work for money, and no one 
shall work for fame ; 
But each for the joy of the working, and each 
in his separate star, 
Shall draw the thing as he sees it, for the God 
of the things that are.’ 


But he put those words aside, for work 
should no more enter into his calendar of 
daily life. He would never let the word 
pass his lips again, and the only thing that 
annoyed him at the moment was that he 
had not enough change in his pocket to 
pay for a hansom to drive him to Mr. 
Kent's office, or to give the crossing-sweeper 














a tip so large as to make him do obeisance 
to the new heir of the ages, who had that 
moment come into his inheritance. 


CHAPTER III 


“The light of her young life went down, as sinks 
behind the hill 
The glory of the setting star, clear, suddenly 
and still.” 


R. KENT'S office was one of the most 
gloomy habitations in the Strand, 
from its straight, grey frontage, 

topped by greyer chimney-pots, to its wire 
blinds, on which the mystic legend was 
inscribed : ‘‘ Frederick Kent & Son, Solicitors 
and Chartered Accountants.” 

Mr. Frederick Kent himself was a thin, 
dapper little man with the keen eye and 
lean appearance of an individual who has 
spent his life in delving and digging among 
musty parchments since the days of his 
long clothes. He was always on the look- 
out for deception in human nature, and 
since he had accustomed himself to study 
the gloomy side of his fellow-creatures, he 
had lost the habit of expecting to discover 
noble aspirations in his own kind, and so 
had adopted a doubtful mien that gave him 
an air of sullen suspicion not quite carried 
out in his true character. There was a 
great deal of real kindliness about Mr. 
Kent, and a great many negative virtues 
that in a more favourable atmosphere might 
have developed into positive attributes of 
a noble quality. 

The good that he did he did secretly, 
unknown to every one, and as though he 
were ashamed of having given way to 
weakness against his better knowledge. 
If such an act were ever discovered, as in 
some cases had happened, he was as 
diffident and annoyed about the affair as 
though he had been caught in the act of 
making away with his neighbours’ goods. 

When he heard the hurried feet of 
Stephen Hellard outside in the passage, 
he frowned a little and pushed back into 
its tin box a letter that he had been study- 
ing with keen attention. He had mastered 
every detail of Hutton’s affairs long ago, 
and although he had not dared to differ 
from his eccentric client outwardly, he 
acknowledged to himself now, that Hutton 
had done a rash, mad thing in giving his 
money into the hands of a man who would 
be raised by it from dire poverty—an un- 
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generous thing, too, in connexion with the 
young man’s character—for who could 
handle a colossal fortune and afterwards 
return to dire penury unscathed ? 

But it was a man with a face inscrutable 
as the Sphinx that Stephen confronted 
when he rushed through the door, pushing 
the polite clerk aside who would have 
admitted him with all the customary 
ceremonial. 

“Good - afternoon, Mr.—ah—Hellard,” 
said the lawyer, rising with a bland smile. 

“Mr. Kent, is it true? I have walked 
so fast that I am almost deaf and blind, 
for I hardly believe it—am I heir to 
millions, or did I dream it?” 

Stephen was panting like a man ex- 
hausted by a long race, and the lawyer 
saw that he had reached the utmost point 
of human endurance beyond which came 
mental chaos, and he gently pushed him 
into a chair, turning away and busying 
himself with his papers till the laboured, 
hysterical, sobbing breathing had ceased 
and died away. 

“T thank you,” said Hellard, with his 
face set rigidly. “Iam aman again now, 
and can hear what you have to say. I 
think that you will acknowledge that it 
was a natural weakness on my part.” 

Kent bowed. 

“T have nothing to say further than was 
contained in your letter of instructions— 
indeed, I have almost positive orders from 
my client to give no confidences, and I 
feel sure that you had better refrain from 
imparting any to me.” 

“But may I know nothing more than 
I do at present?” stammered Hellard. 
“T want to be certain that the money is 
mine to spend as I like, and that no one 
will wrest it from me as suddenly as I 
have received it.” 

“You may be sure of that—the money 
is yours for six months, without any alter- 
ation. Anything further must depend 
upon yourself.” 

‘Then it will be mine for ever,” was the 
reply. “I am not in the least likely to 
give it up, and if you have any bond that 
I can sign now to assure Mr. Hutton of 
the fact, I would do so at once.” 

“ Nothing can place you in paramount 
possession of your fortune until you have 
met Mr. Hutton again in Lester Street at 
the expiration of six complete months. 
Whether you will be of the same mind 
then, I cannot tell. I have only to take 
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means to see that you carry out the pro- 
visions of the legacy, which are two: first, 
that you shall not engage yourself to be 
married for that space of time; and secondly, 
that you only associate with rich people 
of an assured position. The reason for 
this condition is not far to seek, since it 
is evident that Mr. Hutton wishes you to 
be able to distinguish the society that seeks 
you for what you possess, from that which 
desires your acquaintance for the sake of 
what you are.” 

“A man makes his own friends,” said 
Hellard lamely, “wherever he may be. 
He is not compelled to associate with any 
one of whom he does not approve.” 

“ What about the flattering unction that 
a man may take to his soul when the 
world waits upon him hand and foot, and 
laughs at his smallest sallies of wit? I 
think, Hellard, that a man flattered is a 
man blinded, and you will find it so.” 

“But I was in that very world you.are 
abusing not so long ago—before I lost my 
fortune.” 

‘And has any one of those late friends 
remained true to you in adversity, or held 
out a helping hand when you were down ?” 

The little lawyer's face was almost 
sardonic in its expression, and Hellard 
remembered Lady Cicely Dare. 

“That is why I long for the money, just 
to show them all what I think of them, 
just to make them realise what they have 
done in treating me de haut en bas.” 

Stephen clenched his hand and smote 
the table till it shook again, for the insult 
still rankled in his mind, and he felt his 
head swim with passion. 

“T want to bring some of them to their 
knees.” 

Kent looked at him keenly through his 
fingers, for he judged that he was sore 
and miserable after some affront, and in 
no mood for calm, judicial consideration. 

“And what about the old friends whom 
you have known lately? Is there no one 
whom you will regret ?’”’ 

Across Hellard’s mind flashed the 
memory of Mary Holland and little Gabriel, 
and he faltered. 

“Of course, your isolation from any old 
friends must be absolute,” snapped the 
lawyer. 

Hellard’s face worked for a moment in- 
decisively. Could he leave them alone for 
six months? But the glamour of the 
money was upon him, and he resolutely 
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steeled his heart against any finer emotions. 
He could leave them surreptitiously a sum 
of money that would keep the wolf from 
the door, and after all, six months would 
pass very rapidly in his search after 
pleasure. 

“There is no blessing with this money, 
my client always told me. The income 
that comes by honest hard work is the 
fortune for a young man.” 

“But not for me,” cried Hellard. ‘Do 
not mention the word ‘work’ to me for 
a long, long time. I have tried your 
honest hard work, and find that it sounds 
well in theory, but is horrible in reality.” 

Kent bent his head. He had said more 
than he had ever intended to say, for he 
had been moved by a feeling of compas- 
sion for the young man, who had thus in- 
herited an income which presented unusual 
temptations to a person of his peculiar 
temperament, but it was not his place to 
do more than he had done, and even that 
little he regretted. 

“Then here are the necessary papers 
to place you in possession of your inherit- 
ance,” he said coldly, “and I wish you— 
good luck. There is nothing more to be 
said, save that means will be taken to 
ensure your compliance with Mr. Hutton’s 
commands. Good-afternoon, Mr. Hellard.” 

“One moment,” said Hellard, gently. 
“T have a brother in the army, in the 
ranks. Am I allowed to visit him to say 
good-bye? And should I also be allowed 
to help him pecuniarily ?”’ 

“You might have an interview with him, 
and no stipulations are laid upon the 
method in which you spend your income, 
provided, ef course, that he will accept 


such assistance. Again, good-afternoon, 
Mr. Hellard.” 

“Good-afternoon, Mr. Kent. I know 
what you are thinking of me. I know 


how cheaply I stand to-day in my own 
estimation, and yet I cannot refuse. After 
all, it is only for six months.” 

“Et aprés?” said the lawyer with a 
shrug. “A man who has once lived at 
the rate of £25,000 a year does not willingly 
return to twenty-five pence.” 

He touched the bell as he spoke, and 
without another word, Hellard found him- 
self in the passage, with the door of the 
lawyer’s sanctum closed behind him. He 
was aware that Mr. Kent thought but 
lightly of him for his readiness to give 
up his old friends, but such knowledge 
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THE LONG THOUGHT OVER THE VEUVE CLIQUOT 


troubled him slightly in comparison with put him in complete possession of his 

the fact that he held in his hand a cheque- _ inheritance. 

book and sufficient legal documents to His first act was to make his way to 
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the bank, and to draw therefrom a large 
sum in notes and gold, and before an hour 
had passed, he had emerged from Bond 
Street clothed in the latest fashion, with 
his hair cut, and the general spruce appear- 
ance about his whole outer man that is 
the result of a first-rate tailor and an 
excellent artiste in the matter of hairdress- 
ing. There were various etceteras that 
he required for his toilette, and everything 
now to be bought in the way of the finest 
leather trunks and dressing-bags, and the 
most expensive trifles in the shape of tie 
pins and cigarette cases. In fact, he had 
never realised how much it was necessary 
for a man of any pretence to fashion— 
nay, comfort—to acquire, nor what a very 
little way a ten-pound note will go when 
once it is broken into. It was with delight 
that he hailed a hansom, and giving the 
address of the best hotel he could recall 
to mind, to the driver, drove off to the 
Hotel Victoria with as much of his luggage 
as he could stow away with him, and the 
rest to follow with all dispatch. He would 
have a good dinner first, and later go to 
Lester Street to bid Mary farewell, and 
to settle his landlady’s account, leaving 
with her as a present all the possessions 
that made up his poor home under her 
roof. 

Long he meditated over the first good 
meal that had crossed his lips for many 
a long month. It seemed that the long 
thought over the Veuve Cliquot, the doubt 
as to the ortolan, and the choice between 
wild duck and partridge, were the most 
important considerations he had had to 
battle with since he left Parkstone, and his 
one regret was that Mary was not there 
to share the meal with him. 

He had bought her a beautiful fur cloak 
and a diamond bracelet, for since he could 
not offer her money, he imagined that this 
was the most delicate way of placing 
pecuniary aid within her grasp, and he 
tried to imagine what her pleasure at the 
gift would be, as he sat sipping his solitary 
glass of wine in the great dining-room of 
the hotel. Every face that looked at him 
he imagined to be insolently inquiring as 
to what he did there, and he felt impelled 
to flourish his credentials in their faces, 
and to prove beyond a doubt that he was 
the wealthiest man in all that crowd. For 
Gabriel he had another mysterious parcel, 
wrapped in fold on fold of silver paper. 
He knew that its contents would delight 
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the child, for in a little case was the gold 
horse with silver eyes that was to be Gay’s 
part of the ship when it came in, together 
with an array of soldiers that would cause 
the heart of any boy to swell with pride. 
There was a little brown Post Office savings 
bank book, too, with a deposit of ten pounds 
in the child’s name. All these treasures 
were wrapped round with a paper on which 
was written the last “‘ Poem of the Animals ” 
that he would be able to contribute to the 
series for a long time— 


‘There was once a nice little boy, 
Who desired a particular toy, 
And because he was good, as a little boy should, 
He received this particular toy.” 


For Mary Holland he had enclosed a 
letter, explaining everything, and palliat- 
ing nothing, confessing his weakness, hint- 
ing at his love for her, and asking her to 
forgive him. And having written this, he 
felt more at ease, knowing that in all pro- 
bability when the time came for bidding 
farewell, he should not have the courage 
to face her true eyes again. 

He little thought that when the door 
of Mr. Kent’s office shut behind him, the 
lawyer fell back in his chair, with a 
smothered sigh. 

“Poor chap—poor chap—another one 
blinded by gold—another man to go to 
the devil with old Jabez Hutton’s money. 
A curse seems to rest upon that million, 
wrung as it was from the very hearts’ 
blood of the poor. Well, let him go, only 
I feel more sorry for him somehow than 
I did for the other fellow, though feeling 
should play no part in my profession. 
Heigh-ho, I had better bury myself in my 
deed-boxes, and struggle with the intri- 
cacies of old Halmay’s right-of-way dispute. 
I can keep my eye on this young man— 
I can keep my eye upon him, for I vow 
that he has something in his face that 
attracts me—something honest and straight- 
forward, that is struggling with his desire 
to be rich, and which sentiment will come 
off victorious in the long run, God only 
knows.” 

And it required a long course of musty 
deeds and stiff parchments to bring back 
the usual imperturbable expression to his 
face. 

Hellard did not even dimly guess at the 
interest he had excited in Kent's mind, and 
even had he done so, he would merely 
have felt annoyed that any one should 














attempt to seek to control any of his 
actions. 

When he had eaten and drunk, he 
departed for Verner Street, feeling the 
soothing influence of his surroundings and 
internal economy upon him. He was 
pleased with himself, and the wine to 
which he had been long a stranger ran 
through his veins with a pleasant thrill, 
and made him see beauties in the London 
streets and rows of gas lamps that he had 
never been wont to discover there before. 
Verner Street was astonished by the clatter 
of a hansom at so late an hour, and his 
landlady came running up the stairs at the 
sound of the bell, to “wonder and admire, 
and to ejaculate little running explosions 
of astonishment at the history of her 
lodger’s good fortune. 

“Lord bless me, Mr. ‘Ellard,’ she said. 
“Tt’s as unexpected to me as it was the 
day my dear ‘usband was took bad with 
‘is first fit, and lay under the grate cacklin’ 
like a hen. Not that I’m not very pleased, 
Mr. ’Ellard, you'll understand, but we 
shall all miss you, for a quieter gentleman 
or a pleasanter I never wish to see—but 
there, it’s always the best as goes first! 
Mrs. Holland will be rare sorry not to see 
you, but she’s gone to one of her singin’ 
concerts, and won't be back till late, but 
the child’s up-stairs.” 

It was almost a relief to Hellard to 
understand that he should not see Mary, 
for to face her clear eyes would mean con- 
fessing everything, and he was bound by 
the conditions of the will to enter into no 
engagement until his probation was over. 
He felt that he loved her, and yet that love 
was not strong enough to keep him at her 
side, nor potent enough to be his charm 
against temptation, so with a brief word 
of thanks to Mrs. Pettigrew, he went on 
up-stairs carrying his big parcels, leaving 
behind him the landlady in confused tears 
over an unexpected ten-pound note. 

“You will be kind to Mrs. Holland, and 
let me know if everything is not right with 
her—this address will always find me—and 
I shall be back again in six months,” he 
said, and Mrs. Pettigrew promised effusively 
to watch over Mary like a mother. 

The stairs seemed steep and narrow to 
Hellard’s mounting feet, and he wondered 
that he had ever been able to exist in a 
house where the paper was of one universal 
dirty drab colour, and where a enstant 
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pervaded the premises. He paused out- 
side Gay’s room, turning the handle with 
a stealthy touch, and treading as though 
he were on holy ground. The little room 
was dimly lighted, and in the middle of 
the snowy whiteness that was Gay’s little 
bed, he could see the child lying asleep. 
Mary had surrounded him with whatever 
she could afford in the shape of dainty 
prettiness to sweeten his young life. She 
in her country home in ‘her young days 
had been enveloped by all that love could 
give, and Gabriel should never know what 
sordid penury meant so long as she had 
fingers to work for him. The room with 
its cheap painted furniture and its blue 
drugget looked very dainty in the shaded 
lamplight, and the snowy curtain of the 
bed, washed and ironed every week by 
Mary’s own hands, cast a light shadow 
upon the sleeping child. He lay in all the 
beautiful abandon of childhood, with his 
head flung back upon his pillow—the 
golden curls surrounding his face like a 
halo. One little rounded hand grasping 
the body of a broken wooden horse lay 
outside the quilt, and Stephen, stooping, 
kissed it gently. He felt the awe that is 
upon those who penetrate into the sacred 
places of the world, and he knew that as 
he stood there in his immaculate evening 
suit, flushed with wine and good dining, 
he was unworthy to face the innocence of 
childhood, for his motives and desires were 
not honest and pure as God and the stern 
moral sense of childhood would have them 
to be. 

Over Gabriel’s head was the picture of 
an angel, and as Hellard’s eyes fell upon 
it, he seemed to imagine that the pure 
figure was regarding him with sorrowful 
eyes, and he remembered that his mother 
had taught him that to each child of man 
is lent a guardian angel as guide and com- ~- 
panion, and he wondered what his own 
heavenly guide thought of him that day. 
He laid his parcels on the chair by the 
bed, so that Gay would see them on first 


waking, and then — hesitated. Gabriel 
stirred in his sleep, half-lifting drowsy 
eyes. 

“Muvver,” he said, “I did say my 


prayers.” 

Stephen stood silently, until the soft 
breathing showed that the child was asleep 
once more, and then in the shadow of the 
curtain he dropped upon his knees. It 
was the prayer of his childhood that his 
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lips framed, the “Our Father” of many 
children, but when he faltered, “ Lead us 
not into temptation,” the words died away, 
and he rose with the prayer unfinished, for 
he was not strong enough to resist, nor 
evil enough to frame a false petition. 
“Good-bye, little Gay,” he whispered 
hoarsely ; ‘God keep you and me,” and 
without trusting himself to another 
moment's hesitation, he left the room, 


and thus resolutely shut the child out of 
his life. 

Often in the days to come he saw him 
as he lay that night asleep, with the angel 
folding shadowy wings above his head and 
the light upon his tender face, and in those 
coming days he often wished that he too 
had laid down the burden of wealth in that 
lonely room, and had kept the straight 
path, becoming as a little child. 


(To be continued.) 





Pure Skies 


BY JOHN 


CURIOUS phenomenon was observed 
in London while the great Civil War 
was in progress, the full significance 
of which supplies an object lesson of vital 
importance. It was the year 1694, and 
during that summer, according to the 
testimony of John Evelyn, “gardens and 
orchards in the very heart of London (as 
in particular My Lord Marquesse of Hert- 
ford in the Strand, My Lord Bridgwater, 
and some others about the Barbican) 
were observed to bear such plentiful and 
infinite quantities of fruit as they had 
never produced the like, either before or 
since. 
To form a proper idea of what this would 
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be we must remember what were the limits 
and lie of London at that time. “ Hedge 
Lane,” according to Leigh Hunt, “at the 
N.W. corner of Trafalgar Square, and the 
Haymarket were still real lanes and pas- 
sages to the fields; part of St. James’s was 
a quagmire; Holborn was a suburban 
village, and Saffron Hill a crocus bed.” 

Now it might be supposed that around 
and about so comparatively limited an area 
of bricks and mortar as the city then 
occupied, not only flowers, but bird and 
insect life could have found a casual abid- 
ing-place, but the great naturalist just 
quoted asserts that this was not so, and it 
was left for his perspicacity to trace the 
true cause. It was in the year mentioned 
above, he points out, that Newcastle was 
besieged, and that as a consequence the 
supply of coal was hindered, and Lon- 
doners, as in earlier times, had to resort 
to the burning of wood for fuel. 

This historical fact, rightly considered, 
supplies the proper text for any discussion 
of town fogs in general, and of the modern 
plague of London in particular. That 
truly heaven-sent curse which more than 
two hundred years ago was beginning to 
lie heavy on the city was primarily due to 
the reek of domestic chimneys conveying 
the smoke from coal ill burnt in open fire- 
places. Factory chimneys can hardly have 
come into the reckoning in the days of the 
Commonwealth, and thus it will be sur- 
mised that the chief cause of offence 
should not be laid to their charge to-day. 

A commentary on this has come recently 
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from New York. During 
the late coal strike in that 
city the inhabitants found 
that their proverbially clear 
skies grew black and murky, 
and were scarcely less im- 
pure than those of other 
large towns victimised by 
smoke. The cause was soon 
investigated, and traced to 
the fact that, owing to the 
strike, householders and fac- 
tory owners alike were burn- 
ing a soft and smoke- 
producing coal, which was 
polluting the atmosphere of 
all the island on which the 
great city is built. Then 
efforts were made, not with- 
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out success, to enforce the 
former regulations dealing 
with the suppression of 
black smoke, and the result 
was that shortly the 
Official Health Commis- 
sioner was able to report 
that the nuisance was 
practically removed, and 
that, though certain tall 
chimneys were still not 
without blame, the city 
had become freer from the 
offending fumes (which it 
need not be said meant, 
from the health point of 
view, much more than 
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mere smoke so called) than it had been for 
years. “This fact,” states the authority from 
which the above has been quoted, “is evident 
to any one who will look over the island from 
any elevated point.” 

Now the pertinency of this remark has been 
brought home to the writer by reason of his 
having been privileged to experiment upon, as 
well as to observe, from elevated points of 
vantage, the fogs as they come down on our 
vaster and less fortunate metropolis. A good 
deal of plausible, if not positive, information 
has come to hand as to the way in which our 
characteristic fogs come into London, and also, 
an equally important matter, the mode in 
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which they are wont, or presumably can 
be made, to take their departure. 

Let us first look at the causes suggested 
by the geologists who regard London from 
outside, and discuss the probable results 
that arise from the nature and lie of the 
surrounding country. According to one 
authority sufficient natural cause for the 
prevalence of London fog is to be found in 
the propinquity of the Essex Marshes to 
the east, and of the Harrow Weald on the 
north. According to another the direful 
plague comes down from the surrounding 
hills, such as those of Highgate, Hamp- 
stead, and Harrow northward, or Putney 
and Wimbledon on the west; or again, 
Clapham and Sydenham in the south. 





the locality of the commencement of fog 
depend upon geological formation. Fur- 
ther, that the commencement of a fog is 
not identified with any particular locality. 
It seems to be a general process depending 
upon general atmospheric conditions. There 
is no evidence tending to show that fogs 
are formed outside, and conveyed or drifted 
to London. The London fogs are produced 
in London possibly at the same time as 
country fogs, but they do not come from 
the country. But in any case, alike in the 
town as in the country, there is a marked 
tendency for fogs to commence in the early 
morning. 

Now, two personal and highly instructive 
observations of fog will find a place here. 
One made in early autumn, 
when an hour and a half 
before sunrise I left London 
in perfectly clear air, travel- 
ling away northward by the 
train which quitted King’s 
Cross at 5.15 a.m., and which, 
speeding through the suburbs, 
spread a long white cloud of 
mist behind. This cloud, 
twisting into wreaths, and 
lying wide along the ground, 
wasted away slowly into the 
cold still air. But shortly 
getting clear of the town, 
other cloud or mist was 
found lying copiously over 
the land, gathered motionless 
in shallow pools, or spread 
out into sheets much like 
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Down the slopes of these hills the colder 
air is thought to blow towards the town 
and river, where it meets with warmer air 
at the point of saturation, and the formation 
of fog is the inevitable result. 

On the other hand, as somewhat mili- 
tating against this view, we have a care- 
fully-prepared report emanating from the 
Meteorological Office, being, in fact, the 
outcome of a special inquiry into the 
conditions associated with the development 
and distribution of fog in the metropolis 
and its vicinity between November 1901 
and March 1902. 

Among much interesting and important 
matter we find the definite statement that 
there is no evidence of any special con- 
nexion between the frequency or intensity 
of fogs and geological conditions, nor does 
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that are wont to form in 
the west at sundown. 

This ground-fog stretching right and left 
of the line grew deepest about Potter's 
Bar. There was none, however, over the 
ploughed land, even in the hollows, nor 
was there a trace over a low-lying lake 
surrounded by trees. It was curious to 
note how a broad sea of mist covered the 
last field up to the very boundary fence, 
where it actually pushed through a break 
in the hedge, but, shunning the water, in- 
truded no further. Ere I had traversed 
more than a few more miles the entire fog, 
which was due simply to a rapid chilling 
of the ground by radiation through a clear 
night, thinned away utterly, lingering last 
in long parallel streaks sloping up the 
pastures. 

The other observation I would bring 
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forward was made 
in the middle of 
March in the pre- 
sent year in the 
country town of 
Newbury, which 
may fairly claim 
to enjoy a full 
share of pure and 
clear skies. On 
the date in ques- 
tion, however, an 
early morning fog 
lay deep, though 
not long lasting, 
over all the town, 
burying the houses 
and shrouding the 
upper half of the 
church tower in 
dense obscurity. 
It brooded still 
and dank across 
the Marsh. It 
closed over the 
river, and would 
not spare even the 
more modern and open streets on the 
higher ground. From a certain limited 
area, however, in the very heart of the 
town, the fog recoiled as if spell-bound, and 
leaving the spot absolutely clear, built it in 
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with white walls reaching to heaven. It 
was a striking phenomenon, yet the ex- 
planation was simple and obvious. The 
spot in question was paved with wooden 
blocks, and being in consequence warmer 
than the rest of the roadways, prohibited 
by the mere difference of its radiative 
properties the formation above it of such 
fog as was settling everywhere else around. 

Both the fogs now considered were similar 
in nature and cause; and we can deduce 
the same lesson from each, namely, that 
while such fogs will brood over cold ground, 
they will shun places where the surface 
has retained more warmth. Moreover, they 
show a general tendency to disappear after 
sunrise, as soon as the heat is sufficient to 
enable the air to take up all the moisture 
which has been condensed out of it. 

But let me proceed to tell what I have 
observed of actual town fog of more pro- 
nounced character, alike from the fixed 
standpoint of the most elevated buildings 
in London, and also from the shifting 
but more commanding platform of a free 
balloon. 

Fogs even of intense opacity may be 
very partial. One of the densest fogs I 
van remember lay over the Thames and 
its northern shore from Poplar to below 
Woolwich, and so remained for twenty- 
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four hours. Day was turned to night; 
objects could not be seen two paces off, 
and all traffic was stopped ; yet the clammy 
cloud of moisture-laden smoke and sul- 
phurous acid had enclosed itself within 
strict limits, and the down-train from 
Fenchurch Street ran into it as into a 
sheer wall. 

Again, fogs, however widely extending, 
may be only superficial. I have known a 
mid-day fog which swallowed up all Lon- 
don, rendering it necessary in the City at 
least to keep all lights burning, while from 
the Golden Gallery of St. Paul’s it was 
possible to look clear over the cloud-sea, 
through which here and there the taller 
spires stood up like gaunt signal-posts. 

Yet again, fog may brood over the entire 
metropolis at a little height up, leaving the 
pavement clear, and either approach no 
nearer, or, on the other hand, presently 
deepen and descend till the whole town is 
swallowed up in murky darkness. A series 
of photographs which I secured within a 
brief space of time show how on one 
occasion a fog came down almost like a 
slowly-dying balloon settles to earth, dip- 
ping lightly on to the roofs in the Euston 
Road, but which shortly after blotted out 
the towers of Westminster, and within an 
hour’s space had plunged Waterloo Station 
in the blackness of night. 

Quiescence or else movement of the air 
must be chiefly responsible for the be- 
haviour of fogs, and this may be made yet 
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more apparent by the way in which a fog 
will take its leave. The dense fog at 
Poplar, to which I have referred, in the 
end suddenly lifted, and vanished into 
space like the shifting of a stage scene, 
the weather otherwise remaining calm and 
apparently unchanged. Pilots of long 
standing about Trinity Wharf prophesied 
that wind would soon follow, a forecast 
which surely enough was shortly justified, 
and it was clear that wind-currents, all 
unsuspected, had come quietly to the 
rescue. And this is often the case, as 
may be subsequently detected. 

For when a dense fog has taken its 
departure you may not infrequently trace 
it, and the way it is gone, quite certainly 
across two or three counties. The writer’s 
home is fifty miles from Hyde Park Corner, 
yet the smell of a departing London fog of 
the pea-soup description may sometimes 
be clearly noticed scenting the gale in his 
own grounds, and Sir W. B. Richmond 
has detected the same unmistakable odour 
at Lockinge, twelve miles further afield 
across open downs. 

We have thus begun to see how Nature 
herself is at hand to help banish our 
modern plague-fiend, and there is here 
a very encouraging consideration which 
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should be duly regarded, namely, 
that even the least favoured parts 
of the metropolis are but little 
removed from air which is not 
only pure, but actively purifying, 
and which is blowing usually in 
strength a little above the chimney- 
pots. The importance of this may 
be readily grasped. Experiments 
recently conducted have gone to 
show that when the lower layer of 
the atmosphere—whether this be 
clear or cloudy—is lying quiescent 
over any particular region (which 
is generally the case in fog) with 
warm sun over all, then this lower 
layer will often become in a con- 
dition of unstable equilibrium, and 
any disturbance below may cause 
a column of air to break away 
upwards in an eddy greater or smaller. 
It is indeed self-evident that this must 
be true in some real measure at least, 
and then think what this indicates and 
what remedy it points to. It is not too 
much to say that in towns a good wind 
service is as essential as a good water 
service, and that therefore not only are 
narrow streets and overhanging houses to 
be deprecated, but so also are culs de sac, 
enclosed courts and the like, where winds, 
wherever they are stirring, cannot get a 
clear blow through. In proportion as we 
give the natural motion of the air free 
play, so we reduce in and above our 
crowded towns the accumulation of dust 
and smoke particles which are the primary 
cause of fog. Exhaustive investigation has 
shown that air-streams may become far 
more penetrating and widely reaching than 
any streams of water, breaking up every- 
where into multitudinous eddies, circulat- 
ing in all directions where they get the 
chance. 

Thus even the dweller in crowded 
Clerkenwell may feel that Nature’s princi- 
pal remedy for cleansing the air around 
him is at his own door. And the moral of 
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this is clear. Let nothing be neglected 
that may tend to give motion to air which 
would otherwise remain stagnant. Let 
everything be done to create and widen 
open spaces, and clearances of every kind. 
Every householder can and should do his 
own share. By every means give the air- 
streams free passage to come and go. Lop 
away the overhanging creeper, and let 
every chimney be not only as innocent as 
possible, but actively helpful in creating its 
due up-draught with its register perman- 
ently open. 

Other practical remedies are yet more 
obvious. We have seen that wooden pav- 
ing is inimical to the formation and lie of 
certain of fogs at least, and further im- 
provement might be made in this direction. 
Yet more might be done in the way of 
devising more efficient and better burning 
grates, and something learned in domestic 
stoking which would make our fires more 
economical and less offending. Lastly— 
but is this too much to hope for ?—the 
London coal market, if not made to rival 
that of New York, might at least be 
supplied with a far less smoke-producing 
coal. 
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My Rise from the Slums to Manhood 
A TRUE STORY 


BY OWEN KILDARE 


[Owen Kixpare, whose life-story, written by himself, is published herewith, is thirty-eight years old. 
Eight years ago he could not read or write. To-day, he is the author of a number of clever short stories, 
although none of them is so interesting as is the story of his rise from a newsboy to a recognised place 
in the ranks of manhood. How this wonderful transformation was accomplished by the love and devotion 
of a good woman, reads like a romance. Mr. Hall Caine read this story, and his views of it will be 


found below.—-Ep1Tor, ] 


‘*My DEAR Mr. KILDARE, 


‘**T have read your story, and I have been deeply touched by it. Nothing more true or 
human has come my way for many a day. It is a real transcript from life, and that part of it which 
deals with the little lady, who was so great and so ennobling an influence in your life, brought tears to 
my eyes and the thrill to my heart. Iam not using the language of flattery when I say that no great 
writer would be ashamed of the true delicacy and reserve with which you have dealt with the more 
solemn and sacred passages of your life. I should like to keep the article, that I might read it again in 
the silence of my own study on the Isle of Man, but you will certainly need it, and so I send it back. It 
was a true pleasure to me to meet you personally, and no conversation I have had on this side of the 
ocean has moved me to more sympathy. I wish you every proper success, and I feel sure that such a 
life as yours has been, and such a memory as brightens and solemnises your past, can only lead you from 
strength to strength, from good to better. That this may be so will be my earnest wish for you long 


after I have left your American shores. With kindest greetings, 


OST of 
M t he 
years 

of my life 
were idly 
spent in and 
around the 
old Fourth 
Ward, in New 
York City, 
where there 
are plenty of 
opportunities, 
but I never 
felt the stir- 
ring impulse 
of ambition 
until man’s 
estate was 
reached. Be- 
fore beginning, however, the recital of how 
I found my ambition awakened, let me 
make my position unmistakably definite. I 
am not a self-made man, having only co- 
operated in the making. I cannot lay 
claim to the proud title, because, with the 
adjective “ self-made” there always goes a 
list of deeds accomplished, and such a list, in 
my case, is lacking. I am a man, re-born 
and re-made from a slimy moral condition 
into a life in which every atom has but 
the one message, “ Strive, struggle, and 
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believe,” and I would be the sneakiest 
hypocrite were I to deny that I feel within 
me a satisfaction at being able to respond 
to the call with all the energies of soul and 
body. I have little use for a man who 
cloaks his ability with smirking mock 
modesty. Any thorough tradesman will 
estimate a job before him, and at once 
decide whether he can or cannot do the 
work. To do present work right brings 
opportunities for more important tasks. _ I 
feei that I am able to do my daily work 
well, and that, while doing it, my ambition 
is constantly kept awake for harder tasks 
and more glorious satisfaction. A man’s 
conscience is the best barometer of his 
ability, and he who will pretend a disbelief 
in his ability is either untruthful or has an 
ulterior mote. 

As yet, I have accomplished but little, 
but I have confidence in myself. I regret 
that, in the following lines, the first person 
singular will appear so frequently, but it 
cannot be otherwise. Each fact mentioned 
has been lived by me: the disgrace and the 
glory, the misery and the happiness are all 
part of my life, and I cannot separate them 
from myself. I know you will not disbe- 
lieve me, and I am willing to be confronted 
by your criticism. 


Whatever knowledge I have of my parents. 


is based on the legendary lore of neighbourly 
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gossip. From that dim source of informa- 
tion I have learned that my father was a 
typical son of the Green Isle. Rollicking, 
care-free, ever ready with song or story, he 
was a universal favourite during his sojourn 
in the ward where he had made a home for 
himself and his wife for the short time from 
his arrival in this country till his death. 
My mother was a Frenchwoman, who 
married my father shortly before departing 
for this country from France, where he had 
gone to study art. Not being amply pro- 
vided with funds, my parents took an apart- 
ment in a tenement house on Catharine 
Street, where I was born. My mother died 
at my birth; my father had preceded her 
by three months. 

Poverty is not devoid of selfishness, but 
it is acquired. Underneath it there is a 
strong current of genuine compassion, 
which is natural. It was this compassion 
which found a shelter for the homeless, 
parentless babe with a kind-hearted, child- 
less Irish couple, who had shared with my 
parents the floor of the tenement. There, 
in an old soap-box as my cradle, I was 
rocked, or, rather, bumped (the supports 
of my swaying bed were not the evenest) 
into childhood. 

Life in tenements is a particularly busy 
one of its kind. When all efforts are 
directed toward the one end of providing 
the wherewithal for food and rent, each 
meal and each rent-day is an epoch-making 
event. My foster-father was a ’longshore- 
man, earning fair wages when employed, 
but permitting himself many idle spells. 
My foster-mother found her best hold on 
her husband's affection by catering to his 
appetite, which was one of the marvels of 
the neighbourhood. When working he was 
very exacting in the choice of his food; so, 
when idle, his wife would strive still harder 
to cheer him into better humour by her 
culinary feats. As a consequence, the 
smell of stewing or frying always pervaded 
our two small rooms and told of my foster- 
mother’s activity. Besides this promis- 
cuous cooking, there were washing, mend- 
ing, darning, and other housework to be 
looked after, and little time was left for 
sentiment toward me beyond an affec- 
tionate pat on my head. A child can do 
without coddling, but a child’s heart, sensi- 
tive as no other, hungers for the wealth of 
affection. 

In this way I grew up very much by my- 
self. Even before it had become my duty 


—a very important one for tenement-house 
children—to “go out for coal,” I loved to 
take my basket and make my way to the 
river-front to pick up bits of coal dropped 
in unloading, or by too generously-filled 
carts. No one minded me or censured me 
for my long absences from home, and there 
were times when bitter envy crept into my 
heart at seeing mothers soundly cuff their 
sons for having spent too many hours at 
the retail coal business. Even parental 
chastisement was denied me; my foster- 
parents were too indifferently good-natured 
to inflict it upon me—a fact for which, 
according to popular reasoning, I should 
have been thankful. 

Not until a few months before the cap- 
ping climax of my childhood occurred did 
I learn of the relationship between my 
foster-parents and myself. Certain gibes 
and sneers of my playmates at my unshod 
condition screwed my courage to the point 
of asking my foster-father for a pair of 
shoes—real, new shoes. I had not always 
been without shoes, having had the old 
shoes of “mom” to wear to the last shred ; 
but you will easily believe me that my 
appearance in my cumbersome foot-gear 
never failed to make me a most inviting 
target for exceedingly plain comment, and 
I preferred to go barefooted, unless snow 
or sleet made that impracticable. 

The moment for presenting my petition 
anent the new shoes was ill-chosen. My 
foster-father was experiencing a period of 
idleness, and had reached that intense state 
of feeling which prompted him to declare 
with much banging on the table that “there 
wasn’t an honest day’s work to be got no 
more at all by an honest, decent labouring 
man.” His wife, as indicated before, was 
deeply engaged in the task of mollifying 
her husband’s irascible condition by mar- 
vellous feats of cooking, and was not at 
liberty to afford me the usual moral sup- 
port. Small wonder, then, that my request 
was received in the most ominous and 
threatening manner. That which, perhaps, 
should have happened to me long before, 
was inflicted upon me that night. I was 
beaten. 

Then I realised that 1 had a temper. 
From a safe distance I upbraided my foster- 
father for punishing me for demanding that 
which all children have a right to demand 
from parents. This incited his humour; 
but, after his laugh had ended, he told me 


in the most direct way of my status in 
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WITH HANDS PUSHED INTO HIS POCKETS, MAKING 


HIS WAY—WHITHER ? 


their family, and also informed me that, if 
he felt like it, he could at any time kick me 
into the street, where I, by right, belonged. 
All this happened so long ago that it would 
hardly be safe for me to analyse my feel- 
ings at that moment. However, I remem- 
ber distinctly that I did not feel great 
resentment toward either one of my foster- 
parents. If anything, I was puzzled and 
could not understand why they had put up 
with me for solong. But the street, “ where 
I, by right, belonged,” assumed a new 
aspect. Having had plenty of evidence of 
the impulsive spirit which ruled our house- 
hold, something seemed to tell me that it 
was not improbable that the threat of my 
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expulsion would be fulfilled, and 
I began to consider my ultimate 
fate from all sides. I fell into a 
preoccupied state of mind, which 
does not sit naturally on a child. 
I became very quiet, and, in the 
evening, from the wood-box behind 
the cooking range, watched our 
home proceedings. These were at 
times somewhat noisy, and my 
quietness seemed to grate on the 
ears of him whom I had ceased 
to call “father” and was then 
addressing more formally as “ Mr. 
McShane,” which also annoyed 
him. 

You will have no difficulty in 
reading between the lines and 
understanding how a_ certain 
something became more and more 
stifled within me. Yes, I was 
unreasonable, perhaps lacking in 
gratitude, but I was a child and 
still hungered and hungered for 
that which, as yet, had not come 
into my share. 

Happily, children’s shoes do 
not involve enormous expenditure, 
and so, on a certain eventful day, 
“mom” made me the proud pos- 
sessor of a pair of real new shoes, 
which I was to pay for by increased 
collective ability in the coal busi- 
ness. Many detours had to be 
made that day, and so much time 
was wasted in exhibiting my shoes 
| to the thrilling envy of my play- 
i mates that the accumilation of 

coal suffered in consequence. It 

required all my remaining buoyant 

spirits to nerve me for my re- 

ception at home, the coal-basket 
was so uncomfortably light. 

Mr. McShane was enjoying another idle 
period, which did not preclude oécasional 
credit from the neighbouring saloon-keepers, 
and the crisis was at hand. My shoes, my 
real new shoes, were taken from. my feet. 
Everything within me rebelled against that. 
Life without those shoes was not worth 
living, and I stormed myself into a frenzy, 
which did not vanish until I found myself 
on the floor of the dark hallway—minus 
my shoes. 

How long I had lain there or how long I 
eventually crouched there, I do not know. 
Once I heard pleading and emphatic denial 
within, and then all was still—still for a 
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long while. The crisis had come, and I 
began to think. I had thought myself pre- 
pared for such a moment, yet I found my- 
self stunned and bewildered. Still, every 
sense was alert, and, hearing a slight noise, 
I saw a tiny streak of light disappear as 
quickly as it had appeared, and I dragged 
myself to the door, behind which was what 
had long been my home. I found my shoes, 
my real, new shoes, and then I tried hard 
to cry, but could not; the crust had become 
too hardened. 

So, at the age of seven, I stepped from 
my childhood into the street, where, by right, 
I belonged, and began the journey which, 
through many years in the valley, led me 
to the most glorious heights. 

It was a night in December. Need I 
bring to your mind the picture of the boy 
who, with hands pushed into his pockets, 
was making his way—whither? In later 
years I have often wondered why I-and all 
the other boys who comprised the news- 
paper-selling fraternity of that day, as soon 
as the little tragedy had happened to each 
one which made him a stray waif, always 
landed in Park Row, and in the midst of 
his future colleagues? It seemed to be our 
paradise. 

I travelled along, frequently breaking into 
a run—for it was fearfully cold—until a 
gush of warm air called an unmistakable 
“Halt!” From the grating over a press- 
room came a continual, ink-permeated cur- 
rent of warmth; but, alas! I could not get 
as close as I desired, as every inch of the 
grating was covered with a huddled group 
of diminutive humanity. Only a few 
minutes of the cheery warmth was afforded 
to me, for, just as I was beginning to thaw 
out, the signal was given, ‘‘ Cheese it, the 
cop!” and, like so many sprites, the boys 
scampered away, I bringing up the rear. 

I followed them into a hallway on Frank- 
fort Street, which, if not warm, at least pro- 
tected one from the cutting blasts which 
played their stormy games of “ hide-and- 
seek”’ around the blocks, and, cuddling in 
a corner, I tried to forget my troubles in 
sleep. Just dozing, preliminary to falling 
into sounder sleep, I was suddenly and 
swiftly roused by a grasp and a kick and 
informed that I had usurped a corner “ be- 
longing” to an habitué of the dismal hostelry. 

“ But say,” compromised the disturber, 
“if you don’t kick when you're asleep, I'll 
let you sit close beside me. It'll keep me 
warmer, anyway.” 


Most impressively did I assure him that 
my sleep was absolutely motionless, and 
from that night began a partnership and 
friendship which lasted for many years. 

On awakening, I faced my first great sor- 
row in my new and independent existence. 
I wish I could tell you that it was home- 
sickness or a great longing for all I had left 
behind, but it was not. I missed my coffee, 
but that was enough to make me solemnly 
vow that with my first money I would buy 
the entire stock of a certain coffee and cake 
saloon, from which the odours of many 
savoury things were wafted to us on the 
chilly morning air. 

With five cents advanced to me by the 
partner of the night before, I was able to 
buy some newspapers, which I began to 
sell. Istuck to that business for over ten 
years. In the particular clique of boys of 
which I quickly became a leading member, 
there was none other so absolutely orphaned 
as myself. In odd, emotional moments, 
one or another would let his thoughts stray 
back to some still loved and revered father 
or mother, or would confess to having crept 
up to his former home, at some safe time, 
to have a peep at forfeited comforts. | 
used to like these references, but solely 
because they were utilised by me in inflict- 
ing my brutality on those who had uttered 
them. 

There is a question, a number of ques- 
tions to be asked here. Why did I do this? 
Was it because I was naturally vicious, or 
because I wanted to stifle a certain gnawing 
in my heart by my ferociousness ? 

A strange reasoning, the last, perhaps ; 
but in years I was still a child, and if a 
child has but little in his life to love, and 
that little is taken out of his life, that child 
can turn into a veritable little demon. It 
is always the mother who will start a fellow 
on the road to heaven, from which he may 
stumble, but on which he should progress. 

In this way, my life as a newsboy con- 
tinued. Sleeping—in beds—eating, and 
all the other minor considerations of life 
were indulged in if lucky; if not, there was 
enough callousness to bear it without a 
murmur. But I wanted to be a power 
among newsboys. I wanted to be respected 
or feared. As I did not care which, I suc- 
ceeded in the latter at the expense of the 
former. In all those long years I cannot 
recall more than one incident which stirred 
the softer emotions of my heart. 

A new-comer, a blue-eyed, light-haired 
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little fellow, had come among us, and was 
immediately chosen by me as my favourite 
victim. He could not hide certain linger- 
ing traces of refinement, which gave me 
many excuses to hold him up to the ridi- 
cule of our choice gang of young ruffians. 
One day I saw him standing at the corner 
of “the Row,” offering his wares with the 
unprofessional cry, “ Please won’t you buy 
a paper?” It was a glorious chance to 
plant a kick on one of his shins, and, creep- 
ing up behind him, I arrived just in time 
to stand before two motherly-looking 
women, who had stopped to buy a paper 
from “the cherub.” Wits are quickly 
sharpened in a life on the streets, and I had 
sufficient presence of mind to shove my 
bundle of papers in front of them with the 
customary and professional “ Poipers, lady, 
poipers ?” 

But I was barely noticed. Instead, the 
cherub claimed all their attention. 

“What a pretty boy!” exclaimed. one. 
“Have you no home, no parents? Too 
bad, too bad!” 

All this was noted and registered by me 
for a future reckoning with the cherub. 
My heart was shivering with acid bitterness. 
‘“‘ Never me, never me!” and the misery of 
many loveless years rang as a wail from 
my soul. 

Just after the woman who had spoken 
had handed a dime to my intended scape- 
goat, her companion happened to turn and 
see me. 

“ Oh, just look at the other poor fellow ” 
—my appearance justified the description, 
but my dilapidated clothes and my scratched 
face owed their pitiful condition to much 
“scrapping” and not to deprivations— 
“here, poor boy, here is a penny for you.” 

With a light pat on my grimy cheek and 
one of the sunniest smiles ever shed on me, 
she was gone before I could realise what 
had happened. But the penny was still in 
my hand, and, forthwith, I determined to 
keep it for ever, which proved to be exactly 
two hours. There I stood, dreaming and 
stroking the cheek she had touched, and 
asking myself why she had done so. Some- 
how I felt that, were she to come back, I 
could just have said to her: “ Say, lady, I 
ain’t got much to give, but I'll give you all 
me poipers, and me pennies, and me knife, 
if you'll only say and do that over again.” 
At any rate, I forgot to whip the cherub 
that night. 

As with all other “ business men,” 
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is keen rivalry and competition among 
newsboys. The only difference is that, 
among the boys, the most primitive way is 
the most frequent one employed to settle 
disputes. Some men, after great sorrows 
or disappointments, seek forgetfulness in 
battle, being entirely indifferent to their 
ultimate fate, and they always make good 
fighters. My position was not altogether 
dissimilar from theirs. What little I had 
known of comfort and affection was behind 
me; my mode of life at that time had no 
particular attraction for me, and my only 
ambition was to conquer by fight, and, 
therefore, I made a good fighter. 

Park Row was and is frequented by the 
lesser lights of the sporting world. Our 
boyish fights were not fought in seclusion, 
but anywhere. Being a constant partici- 
pant in these “goes,” as I was daily called 
upon to defend my sounding title of 
“Newsboy Champion of Park Row” 
against new aspirants for the honour, my- 
self and my fighting “ work” soon became 
familiar to the “sports,” several of whom 
were never missing from the circle of spec- 
tators. I was of large frame, my face was 
of the bulldog type, my muscles were strong, 
my constitution hardened by my outdoor 
existence in all sorts of weather, and, with- 
out my knowing it, my progress in the art of 
fisticuffs was eagerly watched with the hope 
of discovering in me new indications for 
the prize-ring. 

In due time overtures were made to me. 
I was properly “tried out” on a third-rate 
boxer, and said good-bye to the newsboy life 
to blossom as a full-fledged pugilist. Then 
I began to have higher ambitions. It was 
in the days of smaller purses and more 
fighting, and I determined to fight often to 
accumulate money quickly. Why I was 
so anxious to accumulate money was not 
quite clear to me. I simply wanted to have 
a lot of it, wanted to feel the sensation of 
possessing a roll of bills, and, this being the 
only road open to me toward that goal, I 
was eager to travel it. That was my am- 
bition at an age when I should have been 
able to understand the true aims and duties 
of life. 

Fighting with professionals was not so 
easy as fighting with newsboys. Another 
thing which often became the object of 
criticism by my pugilistic sponsors was my 
violent temper. In the midst of the fray 
I would frequently forget the rules of the 
prize-ring, and simply “sail in” to defeat 
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my opponent, only to be disqualified for 
my victory by the referee. 

Is there not here something analogous 
to our methods in reaching success? It is 
grand to be enthusiastic and to be wanting 
to conquer at all hazards, but is success 
ever attained without self-control or by 
overriding the laws of God and man? A 
locomotive suddenly deprived of control 
will still keep going, but will probably run 
into a ditch. 

But, if my impetuous ferocity prevented 
me from becoming a stellar phenomenon 
in the pugilistic firmament, it served me 
in another direction. The Bowery and 
its vicinity, at the time, were infested by 
a large number of so-called “ sporting 
houses.” In all these places boxing was 
the real or pretended attraction. On an 
elevated stage from three to six pairs of 
boxers furnished nightly entertainment for 
a roomful of foolish men, and, more’s the 
pity!—women. The real purpose of these 
gatherings must remain nameless here, but 
this fact we must note, that all of these 
‘sporting houses,” these depths of blackest 
iniquity, were run by so-called statesmen, 
patriots, politicians, many of them law- 
makers, or else by their figure-heads. 

My début in this environment was so 
successful that, very soon, I was promoted 
from being a boxer at two dollars a night 
to being “ floor manager”’ at five dollars a 
night and “extras.” Both the wages for 
my work and the “extras” were satis- 
factorily earned by me, a “floor man- 
ager’’ being nothing more or less than a 
“bouncer.” I was splendidly equipped for 
the position, and my fame spread among 
that social shift until I enjoyed quite a 
reputation. Then I thought myself on the 
pinnacle of success ! 

I was feared because of my brutality; 
I was respected because of my “square- 
ness,” which had never been severely 
tempted; I had more money than ever 
before ; I was wearing well-made, if flashy, 
clothes; the grumbling envy of my less 
fortunate fellow “‘ sports ” sang like a sweet 
refrain in my ears; I was strong, vicious, 
and healthy; why, why shouldn’t I consider 
myself successful ? 

Of course you will despise me for it, but 
put yourself in my place, and you will be 
less severe. There was something brewing 
and fermenting in me which had to assert 
itself. I wanted to be successful. Will 
you blame a blind man for choosing the 


wrong path at the cross-roads? Will you 
not, instead, lead him in the right direc- 
tion? Was I not blind when I stood on 
life’s highway and could not see the pointed 
finger which read: “To Decency, Use- 
fulness, and Manhood”? There was no 
one to lead me. 

The years went on monotonously, the 
days differing but slightly from one another 
in degrees of wickedness. It was a sicken- 
ing existence, and, at odd intervals, one of 
our “set” would become disgusted with it 
and make a spurt for respectability. Some 
of them were fortunate, others felt them- 
selves drawn back again, but I never 
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thought seriously of a change in my life. 
To what could I change? And, as I had 
plenty of everything I wanted, why change ? 

There are, however, righteous as well as 
wicked people in New York City, and, 
horrified at the spread of vice, the legis- 
lature was petitioned by influential citizens 
to send a committee of investigation to 
the city. When ‘a body is covered with a 
cancerous growth, the most dangerous ulcer 
is the first to receive the surgeon’s atten- 
tion. At the coming of the investigation 
committee, I was employed in the most 
notorious dive which ever disgraced a com- 
munity. For that reason, it was the first 
to be attended to, was closed, and the 
nominal proprietor was sent to jail. A 
general cleansing process was begun, and, 
in a short time, the Bowery was full of a 
muttering crowd of able-bodied men, each 
one cheating the world out of an honest 
day’s labour, all proclaiming loudly at the 
injustice which deprived them of their “ liv- 
ing.” Even the recollection is nauseating. 

In company with a number of fellows 
who, like me, were “thrown out of work” 
by this “uncalled-for interference,” we 
established head-quarters in a gin-mill 
owned by a legislator. As a matter of 
course, the “ back-room,” seemingly a legis- 
lative annex, was very much in evidence. 
There we became just loafers, alternately 
decorating the exterior and the interior of 
the place with our ornamental presence. 

There is no more pathetic sight than 
that of a crowd of young men, with brain- 
cells as empty as their pockets, “ hanging 
around” and wasting hours, days, and 
years, doing nothing. Along the curb in 
front of the saloon was always a row of 
empty kegs, which became our favourite 
lounging-place. The side-walk was wide, 
the policemen (for reasons of their own) 
were very friendly, and there was ample 
field for “sport.” This “sport” consisted 
of insults of various kinds to pedestrians. 
Old people, but especially women, received 
the most of our playful attention. It 
brings a flush to my face when I think 
of our beastly cowardice. There is more 
manliness in one mongrel cur than there 
was in that whole gang of ours! And in 
that sport I was the acknowledged leader! 

The probabilities of reopening the “sport- 
ing houses” grew more remote every day, 
so we considered ourselves forced to remain 
in idleness. What work could be had here 
and there all around us never bothered us. 
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We simply grumbled at the awkwardness 
of things, and indulged the more heartily 
in our pastime. 

One day, “Skinny” McCarthy, by ways 
which would not bear close scrutiny, had 
secured some money, and the “gang,” 
most genially, helped him to spend it at 
the bar. When the feast had run its 
course, we trailed back to our kegs at the 
curb. I was first, McCarthy following me. 
I was resuming my seat, when a stifled cry 
attracted my attention. Turning, I saw 
McCarthy in collision with a girl, and, as 
usual, I prepared to laugh at the gay 
spectacle. Before my facial muscles had 
time to shape themselves into a grin, the 
girl looked at McCarthy, at the others, and 
at me, in a way which said, as plainly as 
words: “And you are MEN!” 

I could almost believe that I felt the 
physical sensation of something snapping 
within me, but I did not stop to explain 
it to myself. Instead, I rushed toward 
them, hit my fellow-brute under the ear, 
and cleared a passage for the young lady. 

With the closing of the crowd behind 
us—poor McCarthy, in his stunned con- 
dition, furnishing quite an interesting sight 
to the silly gapers—the reign of the brute 
in me was ended and the man born. 

As this was my first attempt at playing 
the chivalric knight, I found it impossible 
to fit myself to my new réle. Somehow 
impelled, I walked beside the young lady, 
acknowledging her expressions of grati- 
tude with deep-toned grunts. To explain 
matters, she told me she was a teacher in 
one of the near-by schools, and was com- 
pelled to pass our “hang-out” every day 
on her way to and from home. In ex- 
change for her confidence I should have 
introduced myself, but, alas! a big, hulking 
oaf knows nought of politeness. 

But the bonny little lass was a marvel 
of tact and diplomacy. She put me on 
the witness-stand and cross-examined me, 
firing leading questions at me until I was 
really ashamed at having told her so much 
about myself. When we arrived at her 
door, the wise counsellor began to sum 
up, closing with an eloquent appeal to my 
manhood. 

She did not mince matters, but, one by 
one, reviewed the errors of my useless, 
sinful life, and, with scorn, referred to all 
the wasted ‘years, until my head hung with 
shame. She was not bitter in her accusa- 
tions. Had she been so, my temper would 
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have helped me out of the predicament. 
In spite of her plain words, a note of 
sympathy, of pity, rang through it all. 
Then, before I had a chance to hide my 
embarrassment, she struck another key, 
and told me that beneath all my wicked- 
ness and brutality there was a soul, perhaps 
still sleeping, buried, yet there, nevertheless, 
and put there by a wise God. 

I was not permitted to depart until I 
had promised to forego some of my habits. 
I tried to sneeringly laugh at this, but the 
laugh was rather forced. Instead of re- 
turning to the “hang-out,” I went to City 
Hall Square and walked and walked— 
and began to think. Could it be possible 
that all my life had been wasted? Did 
my notoriety, my reputation, amount to 
nothing? Could I be justly proud of 
myself? Had I ever done anything of 
benefit to others, or had I been always 
selfish and greedy in satisfying my material 
desires? Did I really have a soul ? 

That was my mental state for the night 
and the following day, and, as one cannot 
do much reflecting in a saloon, I kept 
away from there. I really do not know 
what prompted me to it, but I found my- 
self in the neighbourhood of the school as 
the classes were being dismissed. As I 
saw the little tots clinging to her skirts 
from very love of her, I seemed to hear a 
message whispered to me, and—I nailed 
my sailing flag to the mast of purity. 

She saw me, and, when she heard of my 
determination to act thenceforth as her 
bodyguard, she chided at first, but then 
laughed and told me I was very kind. I 
wish you could realise my feelings when 
she, the first to do so, told me that. Surely 
the dangers along the journey to her home 
were trifling and few, but no proud queen 
in days of sword and lance had more devoted 
cavalier to fight, die, or live for her. That 
seemed to be my sole duty. This new feel- 
ing of vague happiness had benumbed me, 
and, though I was then leading a more 
decent life, it was still aimless and without 
purpose. However, God does not send 
angels into the world without purpose. 

We had arrived at her door on a beautiful 
afternoon, and I was on the point of taking 
leave, when she handed me a card, and 
asked me a question concerning it. My 
fairy palace of bliss crumbled to pieces. I 
could not cipher or decipher my own name. 
What else could I do but slink away to hide 
myself, my ignorance, my shame, for ever ? 


But, before I had taken a step, a little hand 
grasped my arm, and, then and there, took 
up its faithful guidance of me, and every 
fibre of my big, ungainly frame thrilled at 
this waking of a better life. 

Then the sweet professor, besides her 
class at school, saddled herself with this 
unwieldy, husky kindergarten. Never was 
the alphabet more quickly mastered, and 
“‘c-a-t, cat,’’ and “r-a-t, rat,” were spelled 
by me in a surprisingly short time. Who 
would not have learned quickly with such a 
teacher ? 

But even dolls can be made to talk, and 
parrots can imitate empty chatter. My 
teacher wanted me to have the means to 
lift myself out of my ditch. The little 
sculptor, who was moulding this huge mass 
of the commonest clay into the semblance 
of a man, wanted to waken that in me 
which would make me something apart from 
the thing I had been. Coming out of my 
darkness, she did not lead me at once into 
the radius of the dazzling light; but, as 
with the tots in her primary class, step 
by step she coached me into the way of 
righteous intelligence. Gradually I began 
to see—to see with the eyes of my soul— 
and I found a world about me abounding 
in the evidences of an almighty and wise 
Creator. I began to understand and to 
love this newer and better life, and began 
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to hate the old life, which, in vain, tried to 
tempt me back to it. 

One thing which I can never emphasise 
sufficiently is the sacrifices that little woman 
underwent for me from the beginning to the 
veryend. She was the main support of her 
mother and a young invalid brother. Be- 
sides these two, she had only one other 
relative, an elder brother, in a far western 
city. They were refined people, and you 
can imagine what it meant to them to have 
a big, uncouth fellow intrude into their 
home circle. I shall never forget the horror- 
stricken countenance of her mother at my 
first appearance for my private lesson. It 
needed no interpreter to read the question 
of her eyes: “ For goodness’ sake, where 
did this come from, and what is it?” But 
I found a dear little ‘ally in my teacher's 
brother, whose willing horse I was for many 
a ride, wild and hazardous, from kitchen to 
parlour. That first peep into real home life 
fairly upset me. Since then | have seen 
many more luxurious places, but none 
where my heart felt so much at home. 
Every detail of it was noticed by me—the 
neatness, the taste of the modest decora- 
tions—and I set my jaws and said, “ I, too, 
will have a home, and, perhaps, not only 
for myself, but ” Ah, but it was too 
early to dream too far! 

To dream of things will never bring them 
to you, and, as people who had known me 
had always given me credit for stubborn 
determination in wicked pursuits, I resolved 
to apply this determination to a better 
end. I looked for work—good, honest, hard 
work. My experience surprised me. Only 
a few months had passed since my trans- 
formation, but it had been noted by men 
whom I had thought indifferent to my fate. 
I can say, with the utmost conviction, that, 
if a man determines without compromise 
to do right, he will find friends, all willing 
to help him along, among those he had 
expected to prove nothing more than mere 
acquaintances. 

I went to work at one of the steamboat 
piers as a baggage-man—sometimes referred 
to as a “ baggage-smasher ”—at eight dollars 
a week, a smaller amount than I had often 
“earned ”’ in one night in the dive. On my 
first pay-day, those eight dollars were re- 
counted by me innumerable times; not 
because I was dissatisfied with the small- 
ness of the amount, but because I felt good, 
really good, at having at length earned a 
week’s wages by honest toil. Every one 
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of those bills had its own meaning for 
me. 

Of course, my teacher knew of my em- 
ployment, and, with my first pay, I bought 
a little gift for her. It also gave me a 
pretext for explaining to her my future 
plans. 

Much of her time had been taken up with 
me, and I owed all of my new life to her 
endeavour. It would have been an im- 
position for me to trouble her any longer, 
especially when I had steady employment 
and could attend evening schools and study 
at home in spare hours. I wanted to thank 
her, and not be quite so conspicuous where, 
because of social differences, I did not 
belong. 

I said something about coming from the 
gutter. She would not listen to it. As to 
coming from the gutter, why, many a coin 
is dropped there and remains there until 
some one picks it up and, by a little polish- 
ing, makes it as good as it ever was. 

It was just like her: she always claimed 
to have found something good in me, which 
I could not have discovered. On the other 
hand, as soon as I resumed my lessons, she 
perceived that quite often her pupil could 
be severely trying. It was the harrowing 
science of arithmetic which caused the 
most trouble. I had a confirmed habit of 
becoming hopelessly muddled in my multi- 
plication table. When floundering in the 
numerical labyrinth, I would hear just the 
faintest little sigh, and, looking up, would 
see a dear little forehead showing the most 
cunning wrinkles of resignation. It was 
then that horrid wickedness would take 
dire possession of me, and I would inten- 
tionally make more mistakes just to see 
those eyes reproach me for my stupidity. 

So we went on, elaborating the educa- 
tional course by hearing lectures here and 
there, and by reading standard works by 
the best authors. For the summer months 
we arranged a series of excursions. On one 
outing she would be the supreme director 
and dictator; I, on the next. Candour 
compels me to confess that my excursions 
always led us dangerously near to Coney 
Island, if not quite to it; yet people can 
enjoy themselves even there, for it is the 
same old ocean, and the same sea air there 
as elsewhere, and it only lies with the visitor 
how to spend a holiday. 

On her days, I was always kept in the 
dark as to our destination until we reached 
it. It invariably proved to be some quiet 
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country place, and, after depositing the 
luncheon in a shady spot, the “ professor” 
would trip from-flower to flower, from tree 
to tree, and deliver little sermons on birds, 
flowers, and minerals. It was the most 
efficient way to teach me the difference 
between a pine-tree and a rose-bush. There 
never were other days like them, and, surely, 
there never will be again. 

We had then known one another for a 
long time. I had become capable of reason- 
ing, and I had grave cause for doing so. 
Was it all for the best? Love is no re- 
specter of persons. It comes to all, rich 
and poor alike. Will it, then, surprise you 
to know that constant companionship with 
my mentor had awakened in me thoughts 
very foreign to grammar and arithmetic ? 
I loved her; I knew it, but I also felt 
that that love was destined to be buried 
unsatisfied. 

That is what my reason told me, but in 
my heart there echoed a stirring hymn of 
fondest hope. It would not let me rest, 
and I became a pestering nuisance to my 
teacher. Many times daily I would ask 
her the questions, “‘ Why, why do you under- 
go this ceaseless labour ?—why do you set 
yourself this gigantic task of trying to make 
of me a man?” 

As in all other matters, in my love-making 
I was rough and uncouth, and an answer to 
my question was long refused. One day | 
asked it again, and then we understood. 

Naturally, this gave me an increased 
impetus to earn more money, and I put 
enough zeal into my work to receive several 
increases in salary. Nevertheless, I often 
thought it so out of proportion to desire 
that I doubted if my little lady would con- 
sent to marry a chap who was nothing more 
than a “ baggage-smasher.”” My wise stand- 
by thought differently, and called my atten- 
tion to the fact that a “ baggage-smasher ”’ 
need not always remain one, and that most 
presidents and heads of noted companies 
and corporations had begun, as I had, at 
the bottom of the ladder. I felt better on 
hearing that, and, in my greediness, im- 
posed on her still further. In spite of my 
years, it-was not until then that 1 knew 
what it is to love and to be loved, and, for 
the first time in my life, 1 was supremely 
happy. 

Success without thrift is barely possible. 
My salary was more than ample for my 
needs, and I had quite a sum in a savings 
bank. With the aggressiveness of a capital- 
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IT WAS THE MOST EFFICIENT WAY TO TEACH ME 


ist, I began to urge matters, and, with the 
consent of her mother (then my dearest 
friend), the date of our wedding was set for 
February. It was two months until then, 
but we found our most important business 
in wandering from store to store to gaze 
at the shop-windows, and to appraise 
household goods like bond fide purchasers. 

In January we were out on one of our 
usual rambles. It was one of those mild 
winter evenings which make our climate so 
uneven. A shower fell, and we were caught 
in it. We were only a short distance from 
her home, and she wanted to reach it before 
the shower should become a downpour. In 
vain I tried to put my coat over her, the 
plucky girl only laughing and hurrying the 
faster. The exposure to the rain easily 
brought on what was at first considered 
“just a trifling cold,” but the beginning of 
the end had come. 

For weeks she painfully lingered on her 
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bed, and I marvelled with awe at the heroic 
spirit of my little girl. In all her conscious 
moments she spoke to me with the wisdom 
of another world, and gave me then her 
legacy of purest, godliest love. The after- 
noon sun was low one day when she asked 
me to lift her to the window. I took into 
my arms my sweet burden, and we looked 
in silence on the street beneath us. It 
was a humble neighbourhood, devoid of all 
picturesqueness. All we saw in the last 
sheen of the sun’s departing rays was a 
little girl playing with a kitten, but we 
watched, my beloved one with smiling 
interest, until she grew tired and returned 
to her couch. Sitting by her side, still con- 
fident, I was lulled by the quiet and the 
memory of her happy smile, and fell asleep. 

Suddenly I was awakened. Her hand 
was not in mine. Her mother knelt beside 
the bed. I understood, and all that I had 
learned was forgotten in an instant. The 
animal, so long subdued, arose in me with 
fury. Then I learned to weep tears of 
anguish, but I laughed at Providence and 
scorned divinest solace, until my brain went 
whirling into madness. With the morning 
sun came saner, holier thoughts, and from 
her sacred features a message came to me. 
I knelt and prayed, “ Thy will be done.” 

Soon after the funeral the mother and 
the little brother went West to the elder 
son to make their future home with him. I 
was ill for some time, but found my position 
still open for me after regaining my health. 
I was not quite so strong as I had been, 
but did not wish to neglect my work, and, 
overtasking myself, an accident permanently 
incapacitated me for that kind of employ- 
ment. I had to submit to an operation— 
to be repeated later—and the expense, with 
the lang, enforced spell of idleness, soon 
exhausted the remainder of my savings. 

I had no fear that I would revert to my 


former ways of wickedness. I had learned 
to understand life, felt mind and soul within 
me, and I wanted to go on, not back; and, 
besides, there was the legacy of her who 
had taught me all this. 

Some, who will approve of my determina- 
tion to go on, might disapprove of the method 
employed. But I had to go to work, and 
to accept the first chance offered to me, 
becoming a dish-washer in a down-town 
lunch-room at three dollars a week. It was 
unsavoury work, but it was work, and left 
me time in the evenings and on Sundays to 
read books so well beloved by me, and then 
my only companions. 

I began then to write, and have been 
writing ever since for newspapers and 
magazines. Brilliancy, elegance of diction, 
and a choice vocabulary will not be found 
in my stories, but the truth is there, and 
that is something. 

In that direction now lies my ambition. 
I want to be a writer with a purpose. I 
want to tell the plain truth about men and 
things as I know them and see them every 
day in the homes in the tenem 2nts, in these 
abodes of friendless, hopeless men, many of 
whom were once as “ good,” as respectable, 
as any of my readers. I want to dedicate 
my pen, no matter how ungifted, to their 
service, that others may know, as I know, 
where fellow-beings begin to rail against 
their God and men, because they deem 
themselves forgotten. I want to show that, 
often, it is their hearts which hunger most, 
and not their stomachs, and ask you to 
believe that they, as well as others, can feel 
hunger and cold, and can also love and 
despair. 

I know there is work in that field for me, 
and it is my ambition to become successful 
in it and worthy of it, as a proof that one of 
God’s sweetest daughters has not lived and 
died in vain. 





Sweetheart 


"LL drive you to London to-day, dear, 
| As fast as old Dobbin can go; 
He’s a very good horse in his way, dear, 
Sut I fear he is terribly slow. 


Travellers 


I'll put my arm round you like this, dear, 
And keep you as safe as can be, 

And Dobbin’s in front,—so a kiss, dear, 
There’s nobody else to see, 


It’s just a nice carriage for two, dear, 
Though others might think it was small ; 

I should not be sorry—should you, dear -— 
If we never got there at all! 


MARY FARRAH, 
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Lord Avebury—the Man and his Work 


BY WILLIAM SIDEBOTHAM 


Illustrated by the Author’s photographs, and others kindly supplied 
by Lord Avebury 


known to the general public as Sir 

John Lubbock—is, as has been truly 
observed, a standing proof that an in- 
dustrious man of active mind may at once 
be diligent in business while serving science. 
Endowed with 
commanding 
abilities and in- 
domitable per- 
severance, he 
has become an 
expert in all the 
multifarious 
subtleties con- 
nected with 
what is known 
as high finance, 
and has also 
gained a world- 
wide reputation 
in various de- 
partments of 
scientific re- 
search. In 
addition, he is a 
man of culture, 
whose sym- 
pathies are as 
catholic as his 
judgment is 
robust. Com- 
bined with these 
great attain- 
ments, he has 
yet found time 
to take a pro- 
minent part in 
politics and 


L, = AVEBURY—probably still better 





Some time ago I was favoured with an 
interview with Lord Avebury, and obtained 
some interesting information with regard 
to his life, his habits, and his home. Born 
in 1834, he was sent at an early age to a 
private school kept by a Mr. Waring, after- 
wards proceed- 
ing to Eton, 
where he had 
as companions 
many who have 
since become 
distinguished in 
various walks of 
life. Even at 
that early age 
he soon gained 
considerable 
notoriety, not 
only on account 
of his “ book- 
learning,” but 
also in that 
special branch 
of study— 
flowers and in- 
sects—of which 
in later life he 
became one of 
the greatest ex- 
ponents. At the 
age of fourteen, 
when he had 
passed all the 
necessary ~ ex- 
aminations to 
enable him to 
enter a univer- 
sity, both of his 


metaphysical in- Photo by Larraud father’s partners 
vestigation. In LORD AVEBURY were unfortun- 


short, he is 

equally distinguished as banker and man 
of business, as zoologist, ethnologist, and 
archeologist, as publicist and parliament- 
arian, and last, but by no means least, as 
theologian. This versatility is, to a large 
extent, hereditary, for his father, besides 
being the head of a great banking house, 
was famous as a writer on astronomical 
and mathematical subjects. 


ately taken ill, 
and Master Lubbock had perforce to be- 
come initiated into the mysteries of bank- 
ing, so that he might be in a position 
to assume control when the necessity 
arose. But even the intricacies of banking 
did not prevent the young scientist from 
continuing his studies in natural history 
at his father’s seat at High Elms, near 
Farnborough in Kent—a fine country 
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HIGH ELMS, THE KESIDENCE OF LORD 


mansion surrounded by a park of 1400 
acres containing a goodly number of trees, 
of which “the elms” predominating gave 
the estate its name. 

Knowing the interest which Lord Ave- 
bury has always taken both in science and 
religion, I asked him what he considered 
was the effect which the advance of scien- 
tific research had had upon religion. He 
replied: “Science has always purified re- 
ligion. When religion first began to be 
observed there were crude and even gross 
ideas prevailing, but science has continued 
ever since to have a purifying and ennobling 
effect. I think the highest duty in religion 
is to form the highest conceptions of the 
Divine Nature, and anything inconsistent 
with that must surely be wrong.” 

In this connexion a reference to the 
Metaphysical Society, which was founded 
in 1869, and which at the time attracted 
considerable public attention, may be re- 
called. This society consisted of about 
forty members, including the most eminent 
theologians, scientists, and statesmen. 
Among the members were Dr. Thompson, 
Archbishop of York, Dr. Ellicott, the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Dean 
Stanley, Dean Alford, Cardinal Manning, 
Father Dalgairns, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, 
Lord Sherbrooke, the late Duke of Argyll, 
Sir M. Grant Duff, Mr. J. Morley, M.P., 
Lord. Tennyson, Mr. Browning, Mr. F. 
Harrison, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Sir A. Clark, 
lrof. Huxley, and Mr. Darwin. Owing to 
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the fact that there 
were sO many 
schools of thought 
represented, con- 
siderable interest 
was evinced in the 
appointment of the 
president, for it 





was anticipated 
that the Roman 
Catholics would 


object to an 
Anglican, and the 
Anglicans to a 
Roman Catholic, 
while both would 
disagree to a non- 
conformist or a 
representative of a 
different school of 
metaphysics. 
“ But,” said Lord 
Avebury, “I ex- 
perienced one of the greatest surprises 
of my life when I found myself the first 
president.” 

The course of procedure was as follows: 
The members having dined together, a 
paper, which had previously been circu- 
lated, was read, after which a discussion, 
perfectly free and perfectly friendly, took 
place, the author responding at the close. 
The society was eventually dissolved. 

Lord Avebury doubts whether the debt 
which religion owes to science has yet 
been adequately acknowledged, for, as he 
says, “ The real conflict—for conflict there 
has been and is—is not between science 
and religion, but between science and 
superstition. The disbelief in the good- 
ness of God led to all the horrors of the 
Inquisition. Throughout the Middle Ages, 
almost down to our own time, as Lecky has 
so powerfully shown, the dread of witchcraft 
hung like a black pall over Christianity. 
Even so great and good a man as Wesley 
believed in it. It is science which has 
cleared away those dark clouds, and we 
can hardly fail to see that it is in those 
countries where science is most backward 
that religion is less well understood, and 
in those countries where science is most 
advanced that religion is purest. The 
services which science has rendered to 
religion have not yet I think received the 
recognition they deserve.” 

Referring to his lordship’s early career I 
asked, ‘“‘ What induced you to devote your 
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Lord Avebury—the Man and his Work 





attention to scientific pur- 
suits?” and he replied, 
“T suppose the gift was 
hereditary ;”’ adding: “One 
of the first things I re- 
member was having a 
caterpillar under a glass 
case. I was always fond 
of natural history, but was 
always delighted to take 
part in games of ‘fives,’ 
hockey, and cricket at 
school.” 

In addition to the 
remarkably _ interesting 
lectures which he has 
delivered before most of 
the great scientific socie- 
ties both in London and 
the provinces, Lord Ave- 
bury has written largely on 
various subjects. A few of 
his books—some of which 
are standard works—may be mentioned, as 
showing the activity of his mind and his 
great intellectual attainments:-——The Senses 
and Instincts of Animals, The Bank Act, 
The Pleasures of Life, Prehistoric Times 
as Illustrated by Ancient Remains, Poor 
Relief Questions, Free Libraries, The Beau- 
ties of Nature, and the Wonders of the 
World we live in, Free Trade and British 
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Commerce, The Use of Life, Ants, Bees and 
Wasps, The Origin of Insects. 

Being desirous of obtaining some in- 
formation as to his wonderful literary 
output, I asked his lordship how he man- 
aged to economise his time so as to attend 
to his multifarious business engagements, 
and at the same time to be aw fait with all 
the latest scientific developments. 

“ Ah,” he said 
modestly, “T do 
not work so hard 
now as_ form- 
erly;” adding: 
“Most of my 
spare time was 
devoted to these 
fascinating sub- 
jects.” As he 
did not seem 
disposed to 
gratify my curi- 
osity further, I 
allowed the 
matter to drop, 
but I have suc- 
ceeded in ob- 
taining informa- 
tion elsewhere 
which throws 
additional light 
on the subject, 
and which 
shows his 
remarkable 
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activity. For many years, both in winter 
and summer, while many of the clerks 
employed at the banking firm of Robarts, 
Lubbock and Co. in Lombard Street (of 
which he is the head), were in bed, he was 
in his study engaged in writing his books 
or carrying out some scientific investiga- 
tion. After breakfast he drove to Orpington 
Station, where he took train to town to 
begin his ordinary avocation as a banker, 
and to attend the various meetings— 
financial, municipal, scientific, and social 
—with which he was connected, often, it 
need hardly be said, arriving home late at 
night. As a student of archeology, he 
has travelled a great deal, and among other 
things has examined the shell mounds on 
the coast of Denmark; he was the first to 
make the English readers acquainted with 
the rude relics of ancient Scandinavian 
savages ; he has studied the gravels of the 
Somme from Amiens to the sea in search 
of prehistoric remains; he has explored 
the bone caves of Dordogne and the lake 
dwellings cf Switzerland, and has traced 
the social and mental condition of savages, 
their arts, system of marriages and rela- 
tionships, together with their religion, 
language, character, and laws. 

To the ordinary reader probably the most 
interesting work with which Lord Avebury’s 
name is associated is that in connexion 
with the life and habits of ants, and as I 

yas anxious to obtain some information 
with regard to his methods of investigation, 
I remarked: “I suppose these investiga- 
tions took place in a portion of ground 
which had been specially prepared for the 
purpose?” His lordship, smiling probably 
at my inexperience, observed: “No; the 
habits of these insects required great care 
and attention, and the work had to be done 
in the house.” 

This special branch of study has at 
various times engaged the attention of 
many leading scientists, especially on the 
Continent. The extraordinary discoveries 
which have been made, besides exciting 
the profoundest interest, have completely 
eclipsed the magic of a fairy tale. Up- 
wards of 700 species of ants are known, 
and of these thirty are in this country. 
Of this number Lord Avebury has kept 
over half, and he has had as many as thirty 
nests in his room at one time in order to 
carry on his investigations. As showing 
the amount of time required to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the habits of 


these insects it may be pointed out that 
his lordship once watched an ant from six 
in the morning, and found that it worked 
without intermission until a quarter to ten 
at night; while on another occasion he 
had an ant under observation for several 
days. When he came to town in the 
morning he used to put it in a small bottle, 
but the moment it was let out again it 
recommenced its work; and to carry out 
some experiments he once arranged that 
he and his daughters with their governess 
should look at a nest once every hour 
throughout the day. 

He has proved inter alia that these 
insects are of considerable importance to 
plants, that their smell is very keen, that 
they appear to have no sense of hearing, 
that they have the power of distinguishing 
colour, that they have a retentive memory, 
that they are “domesticated,” and that 
they keep “slaves.” In some of the ex- 
periments he has put them under the 
influence of chloroform, and has also 
made them drunk. In regard to some of 
these interesting points his lordship says— 


‘*The mistresses of the slave-making ants are 
entirely dependent on their slaves, and have even 
lost the instinct of feeding. If placed by them- 
selves, they starve even in the midst of plenty. 
None of our northern ants store up grain, and 
hence there has been much discussion as to the 
well-known passage of Solomon. It is, however, 
now a well-established fact that more than one 
species of South European ants do collect seeds of 
various kinds. Some species live principally on 
the produce of the chase; for though they feed 
partly on the honey-dew of aphides, they have 
not domesticated their insects. These ants prob- 
ably retain the habits once common to all ants. 
They resemble the lower races of men, who subsist 
mainly by hunting. Like them they frequent 
woods and wilds, live in comparatively small 
communities, and the instincts of collective action 
are but little developed among them. They hunt 
singly, and their battles are single combats, like 
those of the Homeric heroes. Such species as 
Lasius flavus represent a distinctly higher type 
of social life; they show more skill in architec- 
ture, may literally be said to have domesticated 
certain species of aphides, and may be compared 
to the pastoral stage of human progress—to the 
races which live on the produce of their flocks and 
herds. There seem to be three principal types, 
offering a curious analogy of three great phases— 
the hunting, pastoral, and agricultural stages. 
The Anthropoid apes no doubt approach nearer 
to man in bodily structure than do any other 
animals ; but when we consider the habits of ants, 
their social organisation, their large communities, 
elaborate habitations, their roadways, their pos- 
session of domestic animals and even of slaves, it 
must be admitted that they have a fair claim to 
rank next to man in the scale of intelligence.” 
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Lord Avebury’s political career has also 
been eminently successful, for he has been 
instrumental in getting a number of Bills 
through Parliament, chiefly for the benefit 
of the working classes. He was first 
elected for the borough of Maidstone in 
1870, and again in 1874. He, however, 
lost his seat in 1880, but shortly afterwards 
became the representative of an important 
seat of learning—the University of London. 
He soon became known as a hard-working, 
conscientious member of Parliament, more 
intent upon benefiting his poorer country- 
men than in trying to make a name for 
himself as an orator. 
His fame as an experi- 
menter and _investi- 
gator, even at a com- 
paratively early period 
in his career, became 
thoroughly recognised, 
and on one occasion 
soon after he had 
entered Parliament, he 
incidentally referred, in 
the course of his speech, 
to the subject of natural 
history, and immedi- 
ately he was warmly 
cheered by both sides 
of the House—a re- 
markable tribute to the 
success he had already 
achieved. The best- 
known of the measures 
he piloted through the 
House of Commons 
was the Bank Holidays 
Bill, which has added 
four new statute holi- 
days to those already 
in existence. 

He has for many years taken the greatest 
interest in another subject of equal import- 
ance—the limitation of shop hours. In 
1893 he moved a resolution which was 
unanimously adopted by the House of 
Commons, affirming that “the excessive 
and unnecessarily long hours of labour in 
shops are injurious to the comfort, health, 
and well-being of all concerned ; and that 
it is desirable to give to local authorities 
such powers as may be necessary to en- 
able them to carry out the general wishes 
of the shopkeeping community with refer- 
ence to the hours of closing.” An Early 
Closing Bill founded on that resolution 
was read a second time, and referred to a 
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Select Committee. The Bill was approved 
by that committee, but no time could be 
secured for its subsequent stages. In the 
following year the Bill was again read a 
second time, and approved by a Grand 
Committee, but no day could be obtained 
for the third reading. Another unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made to pass the Bill in 
1900—this time it was introduced in the 
House of Lords—and during the past 
session his lordship made a further in- 
effectual effort to place it on the Statute 
Book. 

Being anxious to obtain some information 
as to the circulation of 
some of his books, I 
asked, ‘“ Which of your 
works has been most 
popular with the 
public ?” 

“The Pleasures of 
Life has had the widest 
circulation, 200,000 
copies having been 
sold in this country, 
and there have been 
twenty - five foreign 
editions. The Use of 
Life, having regard to 
the time it was pub- 
lished, has had as large 
a sale, and it has like- 
wise been translated 
into many languages. 
The Beauties of Nature 
has been very popular ; 
Ants, Bees and Wasps 
has gone _ through 
fifteen editions; there 
have been six editions 
of Prehistoric Times, 
besides three in France, where The 
Pleasures of Life also attained considerable 
popularity, as is shown by the fact that 
there have been five editions.” 

I asked Lord Avebury’s opinion regard- 
ing his method of study, and he replied, 
“Tt is astonishing how few books even a 
man of leisure can read, and therefore it 
is most essential that the best should be 
chosen. My principle has always been to 
study closely the best books, only devoting 
a small amount of time to works of lesser 
importance.” 

“Some time ago there was considerable 
discussion in the public press on this 
subject, and you gave a list of the best 
hundred books which you considered ought 
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to be read. Perhaps you will favour me 
with the reasons which led you to make 
this choice ?”’ 

“T had often been struck with the lack 
of method many people showed in the 
selection of their books, and as the number 
is so large and the opportunities for read- 
ing are, comparatively speaking, so few, I 
recommended that list. It will be seen 
that I left out, for obvious reasons, the 
names of living authors; but I ought to 
state that the books recommended were 
those which had found most favour with 
distinguished men of letters, though I must 
confess to having put in the list a few special 
favourites of my own. I recommended 
the Koran and the Analects of Confucius 
mainly because of the influence they had 
had upon the lives of so many millions of 
men than from any intrinsic merits of their 
own. I think every one should read Marcus 


Aurelius, Epictetus, and the Apology and 
Phedo of Plato, though I question whether 
his Republic is worth the labour often be- 
stowed upon it. The book, however, is 
most valuable to those who wish to study 
the history of human thought.” 

“One more question, my lord, and I have 
done. What about your recreations?” 

“During recent years I have taken to 
golf, and,” he added, with a smile, “it is 
a very good old man’s game.” 

Lord Avebury shook me by the hand, 
and wished me a pleasant ‘ Good-bye,” 
and as I left the bank in Lombard Street 
I thought that not the least ‘remarkable 
feature I had noticed in this distinguished 
man was the facility with which he could, 
almost at a moment’s notice, detach his 
mind from foreign exchanges, consols, and 
gilt-edged securities to discuss the not less 
difficult problems of natural science. 
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Jesuit Morality, 


or, 


A Challenge and an Answer 


BY THE 


N March 31, 1903, Chap- 
lain Dasbach (who is 
also a Deputy in the 
German Parliament) 
stated at a public meet- 
ing in Rixdorf, near 
Berlin, that he would 

give 2000 gulden to any one who would 

prove that the maxim “ The end justifies the 
means” is found in Jesuit writings. 

On April 10, Count von Hoensbroech, 
who was himself formerly a Jesuit, wrote 
to Herr Dasbach saying that he was pre- 
pared to give the required proof, and asking 
him to name a court of arbitration. The 
choice of members the Count left entirely 
to Herr Dasbach, only laying down as con- 
ditions that the arbitrators must be regular 
Professors in a university of the German 
Empire, and that in case of an equal vote a 
Professor of the Jewish faith should decide. 
In laying down these conditions, the Count 
states that he was influenced by the con- 
sideration that the decision as to the exist- 
ence or non-existence in Jesuit writings of 
the maxim “The end justifies the means ” 
has nothing to do with any particular creed. 
It is a purely human, ethical question, 
which can be decided by any respectable 
honourable man, no matter what his creed. 

But Herr Dasbach, so ready with his 
challenge, was evidently not so willing to 
have it put to the test. He replied that a 
Jew could not decide on a question of 
Christian morals; and that Protestant 
Professors were not able to understand 
correctly the medieval Latin mode of 
expression used by Roman Catholic theo- 
logians. 

Count von Hoensbroech was not, how- 
ever, to be so easily baffled. He pointed 
out how frivolous these reasons were, but 
waived his proposed court of arbitration 
and suggested in its place the faculties of 
Law of the three greatest German univer- 
sities, Berlin, Leipzig, Munich. Thus the 
question of creed was absolutely excluded, 
and science alone was to have a voice. 

To this absolutely just and impartial 





EDITOR 


proposal Herr Dasbach has up to this 
time made no reply except that of evasion, 
charging the Count with confusing the 
issue, etc. 

In the July number of the Deutschland 
the Count gives a paraphrase of the 
maxim “The end justifies the means” in 
these words :— 

“ Every action, morally objectionable in 
itself, is morally permissible if it is per- 


formed in order to serve as means to the 


attainment of a good end.” 

To the proof of the fact that this in- 
famous maxim is contained in Jesuit writ- 
ings Count von Hoensbroech devotes nearly 
thirty pages of solid quotation. He shows 
that it is no mere casual utterance of in- 
dividual Jesuits, but that there is in the 
authoritative Jesuit writings its systematic 
statement, development, and application as 
@ permanent and important chapter of 
“Jesuit morals.” All the works from 
which he quotes are official, and bear the 
imprimatur of the Order. And not only, 
he says, is this doctrine a genuine part of 
Jesuit teaching, but unfortunately, through 
the influence of the Jesuit Order, it has 
become also a real element in the morals 
of ultramontanised Catholicism. There is 
in it nothing Christian or evangelical ; it is 
all unchristian, immoral. 

We do not intend to give in full the 
quotations which Count von Hoensbroech 
has made public. Some of them by these 
leaders in Jesuit “ morals” are unfit for 
publication in pages intended for general 
reading. But those who read Latin or 
German will find them in the review we 
have mentioned or in the writings of the 
Jesuits mentioned. We shall content 
ourselves with some brief selections. 

The Jesuit Escobar says :— 


TRANSLATION. 

I ask, whether it is law- 
ful, in the case of a man 
prepared to steal from a 
poor person, to persuade 
him to steal from a rich 
person? We assert that 
it is lawful. 
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*“ Rogo, an liceat para- 
tum furari a paupere per- 
suadere ut furetur a 
divite ? asseri- 
mus.” 

(Liber theolog. moralis, 


Paris, 1656, pp. 801, 802.) 
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Long quotations follow from the Jesuit 
Tamburini (Theolog. moralis, De preceptis 
Decalogi, lib. 5, ep. 1,§ IX: Opera omnia, 
tomus primus, pp. 151 et seg. Editio 
Venet. 1726), the chief point of which is 
that it is permissible to encourage lesser 
sins in order to avoid greater ones. We 
can only give general samples of his line of 
thought. 

TRANSLATION. 


“Inquires: Quando ob You ask: When it is 


bonum finem permittere 
licet peccatum, licebitue 
etiam positive occasionem 
offerre ad illud? ” 


lawful to permit a sin on 
account of a good end, 
will it also be lawful to 
afford a positive oppor- 
tunity for it? 


And then, after giving certain examples of 
affording such opportunities for sin, he 


Jesuit Castropalao, of which the following 


will suffice :-— 


“Certum est, deter- 
minatio perpetrare grave 
malum, licitum _ esse, 
materiam minoris mali 
proponere, ut sic retra- 
hatur a majori malo com- 
mittendo.” 

* * x * 

“Sed casu quo gravius 
sit effecturus bonum est 
illi persuadere ut minori 
malo contentus sit, quia 
in hoc utiliter ejus et Dei 
negotium geritur. Ergo 
non peccas.” 

(CastropalaoS.J.,Operis 
moralis pars prima, t. 6, 
d. 6, p. 7,0. 9, tom. 1, p. 
476 et seq. London, 1669.) 


These seem to be 


It is certainly lawful to 
afford to one who is deter- 
mined to commit a serious 
sin, the means for a lesser 
sin, that he may thus be 
restrained from commit- 
ting the greater sin. 

& * * * 

But in a case where he 
is about to commit the 
graver sin, it is a good 
thing to persuade him to 
be content with the lesser 
evil, because in this way 
his own interests and those 
of God will be usefully 
served. Therefore you do 
not sin. 


quotations of ancient 


adds that these 


“non sunt actiones ex se 
peccaminose, sed iudiffer- 
entes.” 


He continues :— 


“ Invitare ad peccatum, 
consiliumve dare culpam 
esse, nullus dubitat. Sed 
queestio gravis est, an in- 
terdum licite quis possit 
invitare ad peccatum mi- 
nus, . . . quando alia via 
non apparet, qua omnin >a 
peccato is averti possit ? 
Aliqui negant, ita Valen- 
tia 8.J., quia illud minus 
peccatum peccatum est. 
Comparativum enim sup- 
ponit positivum, ergo esset 
invitatio ad peccatum, 
quod nunquam licet. . . . 
Aliqui concedunt, ita San- 
chez 8.J., quia illud minus 
peccatum, quamiro in se 
sit et supponatur pecca- 
tum, tamen relatum ad 
majus, hoc est intentum 
ad eum finem, ne majus, 
committatur, concipit 
quandam ~—_estimabilem 
bonitatem, que est car- 
entia majoris mali, Ad 
hance igitur eligendam, 
si proximum in illis cir- 
cumstantiis imvites, ad 
bonum invitabis.” 


are not actions in them- 
selves sinful, but indiffer- 
ent. 


That it is a fault to in- 
vite to sin, or to advise it, 
no one doubts. But it is 
a serious question whether 
one may not sometimes 
lawfully invite to a lesser 
sin [examples given] . . . 
when no other way ap- 
pears open by which the 
man may be altogether 
dissuaded from the sin. 
Some answer in the nega- 
tive, as Valentia S.J., 
because that lesser sin is 
still asin. For the com- 
parative assumes the posi- 
tive, and it would there- 
fore be an invitation to 
sin, which is never lawful. 
... Some _ permit it, 
as Sanchez §8.J., because 
that lesser sin, although it 
is in itself sin and is as- 
sumed as such, yet in re- 
lation to the greater sin, 
that is, to the end in view, 
lest a greater sin be com- 
mitted, it attains a certain 
valuable goodness, which 
is the absence of greater 
evil. If therefore in those 
circumstances you invite 
your neighbour to the 
choice of that, you shall 
invite him to what is 
good. 


The Jesuit Laymann gives positive 





recommendations to the same effect, but of 

such a vile character that we prefer not to 

reproduce them here. Count Hoensbroech 

gives as his authority Laymann §.J., Theo- 

log. moral., Monachii, 1625, tom. I, 1, 2, 

tract. 3, c. 13, n. 7, p. 470 et seq. 
Numerous extracts are given from the 
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date. Some one may say, “ Why go back 
upon the past?” We once heard one of 
our British judges say, when a quotation 
was made from Liguori, “Oh! that is 
ancient history!” The eminent man 
seemed unaware that Liguori is still a 
handbook in Roman Catholic theological 
seminaries. Count von Hoensbroech gives 
a quotation from a modern Jesuit, Giiry, 
which is in its downright wickedness worse 
than anything quoted above (Giiry, casus 
conscientia, tom. I, pp. 182, 183. Paris, 
1891, octavo edition). And he says, re- 
garding the above and other quotations of 
similar purport: “The same teaching, 
with the same arguments for its moral 
lawfulness, and with the same ‘cases’ of 
its practical application, with constant 
appeal to his predecessors and companions 
of the same Order, Laymann, Castropalao, 
Tamburini, is found in the writings of the 
still living ‘German’ Jesuit Augustin 
Lehmkuhl, whose Moral Theology, in nine 
editions and many thousands of copies, is 
the foundation of instruction in moral 
theology in almost all the seminaries for 
the priesthood in the Catholic world.” (See 
Lehmkuhl, 8.J., Theologia moralis, vol. I, 
p. 381 et seg. Friburg, 1898, ed. 9.) 

The Count shows conclusively that as 
the “means ” which are justified by a good 
end, Tamburini expressly specifies theft 
and adultery—+t.e. actions which are in 
themselves absolutely sinful—and that 
he specifies as “good ends,” which under 
certain circumstances render such deeds 
permissible, the hoped-for improvement of a 
son who steals from his father and the 
guaranteeing of a betrayed husband for a 
ground of divorce against his unfaithful 
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wife. He proves from Tamburini’s own 
words that this Jesuit writer not only 
defends the counsel to commit such sins as 
mentioned, but also the affording of oppor- 
tunity for them. 

The exact words “ The end justifies the 
means” may not be found in Jesuit writ- 
ings. But the quotations we have given 
will, we think, convince any impartial reader 
that the doctrine is very definitely and 
unmistakably taught by the “ moralists” 
of the Jesuit Order. 


We are glad to think that Count von 
Hoensbroech does not intend to let the 
matter rest. The challenge of Herr Das- 
bach must be decided by some independ- 
ent court. On the 22nd April, the Ultra- 
montane organ the Germania asked mock- 


ingly why Count Paul von Hoensbroech did 
not simply sue the Deputy Dasbach for the 
sum of 2000 gulden, since the public 
challenge gave an adequate cause of com- 
plaint. The Count says that he is thankful 
to the Germania for this hint. He states 
in the Deutschland that he will sue Herr 
Dasbach in the law-courts, if he does not 
voluntarily admit that the Count has 
actually produced the proof for the pro- 
duction of which Herr Dasbach offered the 
reward of 2000 gulden. Prussian judges, 
in that case, will pronounce the final judg- 
ment as to whether the maxim “The end 
justifies the means” is or is not a Jesuit 
maxim.! 

The result will be awaited with interest. 


1 Our latest information is that the case is being 
tried at Trier, the residence of Herr Dasbach. 
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BY R. H. ERNEST HILL, 


HE Abbey of Westminster, our glorious 
| national possession, is familiar to 
most of us, either from illustrations 
or from actual visits; and we all know 
what a unique and magnificent series of 
royal and noble tombs are preserved with- 
in its ancient walls. The church consists 
of parts built at various dates and of vary- 
ing degrees of beauty; but for elaborate 
magnificence that famous chapel cannot be 
surpassed which King Henry VII. built for 
the resting-place of himself and his Queen, 
where the “sad and solemn priests” were 
to pray for the repose of the royal souls, 
and where their brazen effigies still lie in 
stately dignity. 


eGov Oadges fon Westminster ABBey 


| 
’ 






A.R.I.B.A,. 


The walls of the chapel are covered inside 
and out with carvings of the King’s badges, 
repeated over and over again in the decora- 
tion of the building, and all having their 
special significance. 

Conspicuous among them are the Tudor 
Rose, the Portcullis, and the Fleur-de-lys, 
which we will consider in detail, and which 
are shown in the sketch at the head of this 
article as they appear on the plinth of the 
chapel in foliated compartments. They 
also occur beautifully modelled in the great 
brass entrance-gates at the west end of the 
chapel, with two additional badges — the 
Falcon and Fetterlock and the Marguerite. 
Most of these are also to be found at King’s 
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College Chapel, Cambridge, and St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, erected about the same 
time as the chapel at Westminster. 

Before we proceed, however, to the con- 
sideration of these particular cognisances, a 
few words on the subject of badges in 
general may be advisable. 

In the first place, we must remember 
that a badge is quite distinct from a Crest, 
with which it is often confounded. Any 
one could assume a badge, and wear it 
in any way he liked (except on his coat- 
armour), but a Crest was considered a much 
more honourable possession, often specially 
granted as a mark of favour by the sove- 
reign, and of course only worn on the helmet. 
A man of good position had his badge em- 
broidered on the dress of his servants and 
retainers ; and his men-at-arms wore it on 
their backs and breasts, as the Old Guard 
at the Tower still wear the Rose, Thistle, 
and Shamrock. He would also use it on 
his furniture and hangings, and in every 
possible position suitable for display. We 
read that Edward the Black Prince be- 
queathed to Canterbury Cathedral a set of 
hangings for a hall of black tapestry covered 
with his ostrich-feather badge, and with a 
red border containing swans with ladies’ 
heads; Edmund Mortimer’s bed was of 
black satin covered with golden roses and 
white lions, and there are many other 
instances among the national records. 

Now-a-days, instead of all this decoration 
and display, we have dropped the use of 
badges, and only put a starved-looking 
crest on our harness, livery buttons, and 
plate; the only modern representatives of 
the badge being found in tavern-signs, 
trade-marks, and such things. 

We must return, however, to the three 
cognisances already mentioned, of which 
the Tudor Rose comes first. 

This is an ingenious combination of the 
Red Rose of Lancaster and the White Rose 
of York in one flower, and well symbolises 
the union of those contending factions in 
the person of Henry VII., who put an end 
to the Wars of the Roses. In the play 
of Richard III. Shakespeare puts these 
words into the mouth of Richmond (Hen. 
VIL.) after the battle of Bosworth :— 


**Proclaim a pardon to the soldiers fled, 
That in submission will return to us ; 
And then, as we have ta’en the sacrament, 
We will unite the white rose and the red :— 
Smile, Heaven, upon this fair conjunction, 
That long hath frowned upon their enmity.” 
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Sometimes this badge occurs as a white 
rose in the centre of the red, and also as a 
half-red and half-white rose on one stalk, 
frequently surrounded by rays of the sun. 
The heraldic form has usually two rows of 
five petals each, the centre is “‘ seeded,” and 
often green “ barbs”’ appear between the 
outer petals. It is used in great profusion 
at Westminster, all over the chapel, and 
has been adapted with special ingenuity to 
form the great brass torch-holders round 
the monument of Henry VII. The Rose is 
now used as the national English badge, in 
conjunction with the Thistle and Shamrock, 
those of Scotland and Ireland. 

The second badge on our list is the 
Portcullis, which also occurs very largely 
in the architecture of Tudor times. This 
was the badge of the Beauforts, children 
of John of Gaunt (“ time-honoured Lancas- 
ter”) and Katherine Sywnford, and was 
used by them to signify the Castle of 
Beaufort, wherein they were born. Henry 
VII. derived it from his mother, Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond, who was a Beaufort. 
The Portcullis is always shown with the 
chains on either side by which it was raised 
and lowered, and with a row of barbed 
spikes on the lower edge. It has given a 
title to Portcullis Pursuivant in the College 
of Arms. 

The third badge is the Fleur-de-lys, a 
French cognisance used by Henry VII. to 
mark his French descent through his grand- 
mother, Queen Katherine. This device is 
very ancient, and its origin is uncertain. It 
has been variously derived from bees, toads, 
spear-heads, and iris flowers. The latter is 
the usual derivation, and the “lilies of 
France ” are famous in history. For about 
five hundred years they were quartered 
with the lions of England, as a sign of the 
empty claim to the crown of France by 
English sovereigns. 

These few examples by no means exhaust 
the list of Royal badges, and there are many 
others beautifully carved to be found in 
Westminster Abbey. For instance, there 
is the chained and crowned swan of the De 
Bohuns, Henry V.’s cresset or nre-beacon, 
Richard II.’s white hart, so well known as 
an inn-sign, the black bull of Clare, and 
Edward IV.’s white lion, also common as 
signs, and Margaret of Anjou’s punning 
badge of a marguerite, which can be seen 
in the brass gates before-mentioned. 

Enough has been said, however, to show 
how interesting a subject this is. 
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London School Board Pictures 


BY HUGH B. 


PHILPOTT 


I.—Schools for the Blind 


children in London for whose educa- 

tion the London School Board is 
responsible, it must be evident that there 
are many who by reason of bodily or 
mental infirmity are unfitted to receive 
instruction in the ordinary schools. Not 
the least important of the responsibilities 
which the School Board is shortly to hand 
over to the London County Council will 
be the charge of the elaborate system of 
special schools which has gradually been 
developed to meet the needs of these 
afflicted children. 

Blind children, of whom there are now 
about 230 on the rolls of the London Board 
Schools, are taught at specially-equipped 
centres, which accommodate generally from 
twenty to forty children. Attendance is 
compulsory between the ages of five and 
sixteen. Blind children are often very 
bright and clever, and make most apt 
pupils. But when they first come to school 
they seem to be a feeble folk indeed, with 
frail little bodies which, from want of exer- 
cise, have not developed like those of seeing 
children of their 


Av enia the hundreds of thousands of 


own age, and 
minds’ which, 
from the same 


cause, seem to be 
in a state of stag- 
nation. In the 
ordinary working- 
class home there 
is very little occu- 
pation for the 
blind child, and 
it is often in the 
best homes that 
the blind child 
has the poorest 
chance of de- 
velopment. For 
his parents, with 
mistaken _ kind- 
ness, shelter him 
in every possible 
way, treating him 
as quite helpless 


and attending to his every want. So that 
it often happens that a blind child, when 
he first comes to school, is afraid to walk 
across a room alone, is almost too shy and 
timid to talk, it may be has hardly even 
learned to feed himself, and in point of 
general information is not in advance of a 
sighted child of two or three years of age. 
The first thing, therefore, to be done 
with many of the little blind children is 
not to teach them reading and writing, but 
to make them self-reliant. They are taught 
to find things in cupboards and to take 
messages from one room to another; they 
go out to play with the other children, and 
never have anything done for them which 
they can do for themselves. And it is 
astonishing how soon, in the stimulating 
atmosphere of the school, the dormant 
faculties awake. The shy, timid child 
becomes inquisitive, self-reliant, fearless, 
even adventurous. It is rather terrifying 
to the observer to see some of the blind 
children running about the school play- 
ground. But they come to surprisingly little 
harm; the child who looks as if he will 
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‘* BRECKNOCK ” SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, YORK ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN, N.W.: 
PAPER-WEAVING, KNITTING, AND CHAIR-CANING 


run right into a wall stops short in time, 
warned by the difference in the sound of 
his footsteps. A ladder left by workmen 
offers an almost irresistible temptation to 
some of the blind boys to explore the un- 
known heights to which it leads. Getting 
lost has no terrors for them; on the con- 
trary, it is a delightfully exciting experience. 
A little boy, who lost his bearings in the 
school playground, returned after a while 
to his teacher, glowing with excitement. 
He had happened upon a short flight of 
steps, and, impelled by the spirit that drove 
Columbus across the Atlantic, had followed 
them into the unknown. Entering a room, 
he had met a gentleman with whom he 
passed the time of day, and who invited 
him to come again. He had penetrated 
into the sanctum of the head-master of the 
boys’ school adjoining the blind centre. 
Two boys were found by a teacher at the 
bottom of a pit in the playground in cheer- 
ful converse with the workmen engaged 
on some drainage work. They were not 
hurt, and finding that the strange place into 
which they had fallen was inhabited, they 
were quite averse from leaving it. We 
pity the blind, and rightly, but for the 
children, at any rate, their affliction has 
its compensations. Theirs is a magic 
world where new and strange discoveries are 
always being made and where unexpected 
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things are always 
happening. “I 
trod on our cat 
on the stairs this 
morning, and 
thought it was a 
black beetle,” said 
a little girl to her 
teacher. Another 
child was sur- 
prised to find 
that a _ horse’s 
head was higher 
than her own; 
she ‘had pictured 
a horse as about 
the size of a large 
dog. So they 
live in a world 
of surprises, and 
are continually 
adjusting _ their 
notions of things 
in the light of 
new experiences. 
Models of animals 
and other common objects are kept at the 
school, but of course they cannot all be 
actual size, and it is always a difficult 
matter to convey to the blind correct ideas 
of relative size. 

Reading is taught on the Braille system, 
and blind children learn to read quite as 
fast by the sense of touch as others by the 
sense of sight. Writing consists in emboss- 
ing the Braille characters on stout paper 
with the aid of a stile and a writing-frame. 
Arithmetic is done by means of types some- 
thing like printers’ types, which are inserted 
in a perforated metal surface, the position 
of the type indicating its numerical value. 
Geography is studied with the aid of relief 
maps and globes. 

In these ordinary school subjects the 
blind child keeps pretty well abreast of the 
sighted child of thesame age. The reading 
is as fluent and expressive, the arithmetic 
as quick and accurate as in the ordinary 
school—mental arithmetic probably more 
so. Object lessons are given, but the 
objects have to be such as can be passed 
round and handled; the most popular are 
those which can afterwards be eaten. 

Of very great importance in the education 
of blind children are the “occupations,” 
which are designed to develop sensitiveness 
of touch and suppleness of fingers—the 
faculties on which the ability of the blind 
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to earn their own living very largely 
depends. Bead-work, paper-weaving, straw- 
plaiting to make baskets, sewing—beginning 
with large stitches in wool and leading 
gradually to the finest work—wool mat- 
making and chair-caning are the occupations 
generally taught. 

If any one should suppose that the limit- 
ation of the physical faculties makes the 
school life of the blind or the deaf par- 
ticularly irksome, he would make a great 
mistake. There are probably no schools 
in London which are more appreciated by 
their scholars than are the School Board 
“special schools.” The normal child may 
wish to stay away from school because he 
has, or thinks he has, more pleasant ways 
of spending the time; but the deaf, the 
blind, and the crippled are almost without 
resources outside their school life, and by 
them enforced absence from school would 
be regarded as a real calamity. Blind 
children ask for holiday tasks; they want 
to take their Braille reading-books and 
writing-frames home, and they have been 
known to petition for school to be held on 
Saturday. There is also another factor in 
the popularity of the special schools. The 
classes are very small, as instruction is 
necessarily to a great extent individual, 
and so the personal relationship between 
teacher and taught is much closer and 
more intimate than in the ordinary school. 
Out of this 
intimacy grows 
mutual sym- 
pathy, even affec- 
tion; thus it is 
generally a warm 
and friendly 
atmosphere _in 
which the school 
life of the blind, 
the deaf, and the 
crippled is passed. 

During the last 
few years the 
organisation of 
the blind and 
deaf work of the 
London School 


Board has been 
greatly improved. 
It had previously 
suffered from 
some want of 
uniformity and 
continuity of 
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plan. The Board has lately appointed 
a new organiser, Mr. B. P. Jones, for all 
the blind and deaf schools, and under his 
direction several important developments 
have taken place. The chief of these has 
been the establishment of residential schools 
for elder scholars, where technical training 
of a more advanced character than would 
be practicable at a day school can be given. 
It is recognised that the generally sound 
educational principle of training a child’s 
faculties, and leaving him to learn his 
particular trade or calling after he has left 
school, must not be pushed too far in the 
case of the physically afflicted. If these 
children are to earn their own living at all, 
they must be given a good start on the road 
while they are still at school. 

The School Board acquired the free- 
hold of Elm Court, Tulse Hill, a pleasantly- 
situated private house with a large garden 
and orchard attached, and after necessary 
alterations had been made, this was opened 
on June 2, 1902, as a home for blind girls 
of from twelve to sixteen years of age. 
There are at present twenty resident and 
two or three day pupils, but it is proposed 
ultimately to increase the accommodation 
for boarders to about forty-five. Elm 
Court is a beautiful home in every way. 
The household arrangements are admirable, 
and the comfort and health of the girls 
seems to have been studied in every possible 
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way. The fine old wooded garden and 
the orchard beyond are a continual delight, 
for though the girls cannot see the beauty 
of the scene, they can breathe the pure, 
fresh air, walk and play on the soft grass, 
and listen to the singing of the birds in the 
trees. But even pleasanter to notice than 
the material comforts is the homely, happy 
air of the place. The girls have a kind, 
motherly matron in Mrs. Hartland, whom, 
unfortunately, they are shortly to lose, as 
she has accepted another appointment 
under the Board. One cannot be long 
with the girls at Elm Court without being 
sure that they are very happy. To watch 
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them in the garden during playtime—some 
walking in twos and threes, others romp- 
ing, perhaps even chasing each other; or 
at tea on the lawn in summer-time; or 
engaged in a singing game in the orchard; 
or sitting round Mrs. Hartland, or their 
teacher, Miss Rothwell, while an interest- 
ing story is being read to them, is to receive 
a striking object lesson in the triumph of 
a happy spirit over the infirmities of the 
flesh. Some of the girls can see a little, 
and these help those who are totally blind. 
But all alike seem as happy as the day is 
long, and one of the most cheerful people 
I ever saw is a girl at Elm Court, who, 
besides being quite blind, is paralysed on 
one side, so that one arm is quite helpless 
and one leg is lame. 
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It is interesting to note how completely 
the elder girls have outgrown the nervous, 
timorous ways that we have noted as 
characterising blind children when they 
first come to school. Most of them have 
the bright, open, fearless manner of the 
healthy modern school-girl. They live very 
largely in the open air, have plenty of good 
food, and spend a good deal of time at 
physical exercise and gymnastics; they 
delight in boys’ books, especially books 
about boys who get into mischief, and 
some have just a touch of the “tomboy” 
in their composition. 

The present school premises are rather 

. poor, being in 
fact a_billiard- 
room and a coach- 
house. But these 
are merely tem- 
porary; it is in- 
tended, as soon 
as the necessary 
arrangements can 
be made, to go out 
to school to an 
ordinary blind 
centre, using Elm 
Court as a home 
only. 

As the great 
aim of the school 
is to fit the girls 
for earning their 
own living, special 
attention is paid 
to the technical 
teaching, which 
occupies about 
half the working 
week. Chair-caning and basket-work are 
taught by a mechanic, and knitting, sewing, 
wool rug-making, and typewriting by the 
ordinary teachers. The girls also learn 
cooking and laundry work at one of the 
Board’s domestic economy centres. These 
might seem dangerous occupations for blind 
girls, but they are found quite able to do 
the work without accident. As they also 
make their own beds and perform many 
other domestic duties in the home, they 
become very capable and independent little 
housewives. 

Side by side with this special work 
designed to make the girls independent 
and useful when they leave school, the 
ordinary book-work is continued. Some 
of the girls show very good taste in 
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literature. They are very fond, for instance, 
of The Idylls of the King, and when I 
was at the school last July the first class 
were busily writing out ‘Guinevere ” from 
dictation, and hoping to finish it before 
the holidays. The Braille sheets, when 
finished, would be fastened together and 
form a book that they could read again and 
again—a valued addition to their personal 
possessions. Braille books are expensive 
and not very numerous, so that the girls 
like to manufacture their own. They have 
a small library of standard works, which 
is well patronised, for all the pupils at 
Elm Court are well past the stage when 
reading was a ~- 

matter of  diffi- 
culty. But their 
great delight is to 
be read to, and 
often of an even- 
ing Miss Rothwell 
will read to them 
while they work 
at rug-making or 
knitting. At meal- 
times too, and ‘all 
sorts of odd times, 
the matron will 
read aloud some 
story of adventure 
or of healthy 
domestic interest. 
So that these 
sightless girls 
become probably 
more familiar 
with books than 
average seeing 
children of their 
own age. Miss 
Rothwell reads the newspaper to them from 
time to time, so that they are kept informed 
of the march of events from day to day, and 
they carry on a regular correspondence 
with some sighted children in a Lancashire 
school. Thus the ideal of life which they 
form for themselves is of a busy, varied 
life, pulsating with interest and touching 
the seeing world at many points, the very 
antithesis of the cloistered and secluded 
existence which is so often the lot of the 
physically afflicted. 

In intellectual keenness and in general 
information the girls at Elm Court would 
compare very well with those in the upper 
classes of any ordinary Board School. They 
have competed successfully with sighted 
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children at the annual Scripture examin- 
ation and in the essay-writing competition 
promoted by the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. At my request 
several of the girls wrote an account of 
a day in their life at Elm Court. The 
papers are interesting as examples of type- 
writing and of composition, as well as for the 
glimpse of the daily routine as seen from 
the girls’ standpoint. The typewriting in 
several cases is quite equal in neatness 
and accuracy to that of the average sighted 
typist, and suggests the possibility of type- 
writing from dictation becoming a means 
of livelihood for some of the better-educated 
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blind girls. I transcribe one of the essays 
without alteration, except that a few words 
are omitted and a few sentences added from 
other papers to make the day’s record more 
complete : 


‘*This is an account of how we spend Monday 
at Elm Court. We get up at half-past six, and 
after washing and having our hair in some of 
us have a little work to do before breakfast. My 
work is to take up the mats that we have beside 
our beds and roll them up. Then if the other girls 
are not ready we wait and all go down together. 
We have a few minutes to walk round the garden 
before breakfast, which we have at a quarter to 
eight generally. At breakfast-time, when it is fine, 
we are on the lawn to hear the birds sing. It is 
lovely to be out there. We have prayers and a 
hymn before breakfast. After breakfast one girl 
stays down to clear, and the rest of us go upstairs. 
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to make our beds. Then we put on our boots and 
do what we like until school-time, when Mrs. 
Hartland rings a bell and we get in a line in front 
of the playroom, and Mrs. Hartland sees if we are 
tidy. Before playtime in school the lessons we 
have are Scripture, mental arithmetic, and or- 
dinary arithmetic. Then we have a quarter of an 
hour’s recess which, when it is fine, we spend in 
the orchard. Then after play we have geography, 
reading, and composition, which some of us do in 
typewriting. We have dinner at a quarter-past 
twelve and finish about one o’clock. Then from 
one till twenty to two we are read to in the orchard, 
Then we go up to the house to prepare for school. 
On Monday afternoons I go to Mr. Cheek, a gentle- 
man who comes to teach us basket-making. Then 


we have prayers and leave school at half-past four. 
We do what we like until five; then we have tea. 
Then, as we do not have evening school on Mondays, 
we go into the orchard and do what we please 
until eight o’clock, at which time we go to bed. 
After nine we are not supposed to speak.” 

A school which aims at doing a similar 
work for elder blind boys was opened last 
December at Linden Lodge, a pleasant 
house overlooking Wandsworth Common. 
Here, in addition to ordinary school subjects, 
the boys are taught chair-caning and 
basket-work, wood-work, bent iron-work, 
and typewriting. 
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The Critic on the Hearth 


BY JOHN A. STEUART 


F the epithet “‘ genteel” were not fallen 
into dishonour | should without hesitation 
describe ours as a genteel society. I 

submit we have all the elements of gentility in 
the good old sense of the good old times. We 
pride ourselves on being abreast of the age in 
all matters of Church, State, art, literature, and 
the popular phases of science. We subscribe in 
a body to the best circulating library, which 
shall be nameless here, because there are to be 
no free advertisements either of institutions or 
individuals in this department. We keep an 
observant eye on the fads and follies of fashion, 
and even philanthropy is not beneath us. 
Figuratively speaking at least some of us tuck 
in our immaculate skirts at the touch of vulgar- 
ity, and disdain the coarse entertainments of a 
world lost to what one of our number felicitously 
calls the higher ideals. In the best sense, there- 
fore, I think, we are entitled to call ourselves 
genteel. 

That discredited word, I am told, smacks too 
suggestively of Richardson, old Samuel, the 
ultra-sentimental analyst of the feminine heart. 
A generation ago it smacked of Jane Austen, 
and I hold her influence is a wholesome one 
despite the withering contempt of my brilliant 
young friend Jones, who never misses a chance 
of sneering at the little woman in the columns 
of the Twinkling Star. 

It seems but the other day that Jones gradu- 
ated from a certain Board School, which there is 
no need to mention, under auguries that scarcely 
pointed to intellectual distinction. Indeed his 
teacher prophesied distinction of quite another 
sort for Mr. Jones. But mark the short-sighted- 
ness of school-masters. The boy who was born 
to be hanged by a happy turn of fortune entered 
the service of the 7'winkling Star Publishing 
Company, where in due course he grew familiar 
with brooms, dusters, slang, and bad cigarettes. 
He also grew familiar with young gentlemen 
from “the great universities,” and marking 
their omniscience with wonder, though not with 
awe (Jones is never awed), he was fired to 
emulation. ‘If they does it,why shouldn’t I?” 
Jones remarked to himself; and as a conse- 
quence behold him literary editor of the 
Twinkling Star, a paper designed on the latest 
lines of imperial progress, price one half-penny. 


His mission is to educate the masses, and in his 
own classic language he lets 'em have it strong. 
One of his pet aversions is Jane Austen. In 
the beginning of his illustrious career he heard 
one of the aforesaid omniscient young gentlemen 
describe her as “a ridiculous old maid who 
tried to write novels and failed.” That was 
enough ; Jones had got his cue, and the rest to 
a man of intelligence and enterprise was easy. 
So Jane Austen is pilloried in the Twinkling 
Star as “a ridiculous old maid who tried to 
write novels and failed.” I have expostulated 
in a timid way with Jones, and informed him 
that profoundly as I admire his success in 
educating our masters, the masses, I cannot for 
a moment subscribe to his opinion of the author 
of Sense and Sensibility. I could easily make 
out a case, founding myself on what Sir 
Walter Scott and Lord Macaulay said of her. 
But as I have no desire to open my modest 
booth with a controversy (being emphatically a 
man of peace, though neither a Quaker nor a 
party to the Hague Conference), I bow to the 
spirit of the age, dismiss Jane Austen, and rule 
out the unfortunate word on which Ruskin, plus 
Jones, plus Smith, plus Robinson have poured 
vials of scorn, 

Words, like families, suffer grievous vicissi- 
tude. After flourishing famously they come 
down in the world, hover a while between 
respectability and disgrace, lead a furtive exist- 
ence among the slums and back alleys of 
language, to be finally abandoned in dishonour. 
That is why philology ranks with genealogy as 
one of the most romantic and entrancing of 
studies. The history of a word is not infre- 
quently a history of fashion as well. When 
Carlyle retired to the desert of Craigenputtock 
to write Sartor and the best of the Essays, his 
patron, Francis Jeffrey, the once famous thun- 
derer of the once famous Edinburgh Review, 
wrote to him protesting against the injustice to 
Mrs. Carlyle. ‘“ Why,” asked the director of 
polite literature, ‘‘should you persist in keep- 
ing your blooming Eve in that blasted wilder- 
ness?’’ The sentence is a flashlight on the 
past, showing yet again how the elegance 
of one generation becomes the debased currency 
of the next. 


One regrets, I had almost said resents, the 
E 
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degradations of that ancient cynic Time. In 
regard to things old and out of fashion I avow 
myself of Lamb’s mind. I often dote on what 
the rest of the world passes by. To me the 
loveliest of the many lovely things in Words- 
worth are those four haunting lines on ‘‘ The 
Solitary Reaper,” a Highland lass singing a 
snatch of Gaelic song as she plied the sickle— 


** Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” 


There you have the essence of half a thousand 
romances—love, war, the surprises of time, 
the hazards of fate, the ironies of fortune. 
I do not know that the characteristic wistful 
backward longing of the Gael has ever been 
better rendered even by the Ossians or the 
Renans. An age of mushroom millionaires and 
riotous motoring turns its back contemptuously 
on the past, as something dead and done with. 
Only a reflective person here and there seems 
to be aware that all old things were once new, 
and that many things now fallen into disrepute 
aided the race in attaining its present high 
pitch of happiness. 

The cynic remarks, of course, that few things 
are really permanent or indispensable. The 
sun, the moon, the clouds of rain, the atmo- 
sphere, the green earth, these according to the 
best authorities are essential. No man, you 
perceive, is included in the category, and 
regarding woman there is a significant silence, 
as though science itself were still in doubt about 
her. An audacious Frenchman, M. Alfred 
Fouillée, has indeed had the temerity to publish 
A Scientific Study and Defence of Woman. 
Luckily for him, perhaps, the “defence” is 
more in evidence than the study. He refutes, 
among other things, the slander of Schopenhauer, 
who declared that women “are children all 
their lives—puerile, futile, limited.” Has not 
that assertion something of the tang of sour 
grapes’ Did some fair divinity spurn the 
amorous philosopher, causing his wounded 
vanity thenceforth to traduce the sex? In any 
case the world cherishes its good women. I 
put this question one evening at dinner. Was 
there ever a remarkable man who had not a 
remarkable mother? In reading biography 
one is struck by the fact that speaking generally 
man is what woman makes him. I believe that 
nearly all men who become distinguished are 
indebted first to their mothers, and next to their 
sisters, their sweethearts, and their wives. 
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At that the young lady who teaches classics 
in the Belvedere High Schools for Girls glanced 
at the little Curate on my right, her face glow- 
ing consciously. I knew the pair sometimes 
talked softly and privately together, and that 
they dreamed of the time when the appreciation 
of persons in power should enable them to 
entertain friends in some snug vicarage. 

“You were referring,” she remarked slyly, 
‘to the circumstance that no man is included 
in the category of indispensables.”’ 

I thanked her for bringing me back to my 
point. Alas, I owned, it is too true. Were 
the first of living men, be he Potentate or Pope, 
to disappear to-morrow, there is absolutely no 
reason to suppose the music of the spheres 
would fall into the least discord or the universe 
hold on its way ene whit less securely or 
serenely because of that deplorable event. 
Even we who talk as if the earth would stop, 
shattered on its axis, if such and such a person- 
age were removed, would probably go on as 
usual, eating, sleeping, working, playing; in 
short, like the philosophic Pangloss, more or 
less optimistically cultivating our gardens and 
finding marvellous consolation in the fact of 
being alive and warm while the great man 
had gone down into darkness and silence. Nay, 
should we not probably vociferate the old cry, 
first properly interpreted by the historian of 
the French Revolution, Le Roi est mort: Vive 
le Roi, particularly the second part? ‘The King 
is dead: the King, God bless him, is alive and 
flourishing, as we signify by sending our caps 
into the air. The purblind call this inconsistent. 
In truth it is the highest consistency, since 
it means the everlasting triumph of ideals, 
“Kings pass: but kingship remains.” To 
every holder of the regal office there is a 
successor, to symbolise the people’s ideal. In 
the end, humanly speaking, nothing but ideals 
endures, and hence, by an instinct of human 
nature, springs the pathetic interest attaching 
to the vast cemetery of the past. What is a 
churchyard but a record of realised ideals? 
Again, what is history but a motley procession 
of the ages presented in kaleidoscopic show by 
men skilled in the art of putting things? “This 
variety is the salt which gives savour to history. 
As though for the express purpose of obviating 
dulness, historians have developed the art of 
disagreeing. Sometimes the differences are 
wide and the antipathies fierce. Freeman on 
Froude is only a little less entertaining than 
Froude on Freeman. Which tells the truth, 
think you, or are both subject to the correction 
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of a third? I do not speak of wilful misrepre- 
sentation. Even partisans of the Clarendon 
type imagine they are telling the truth. 

“To a thinking mind,” said the little Curate 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ nothing is more impressive than 
precisely that ceaseless march of the generations 
to which you have incidentally referred. We 
may do many things; but one thing we cannot 
do, we cannot stay or delay. We are, as it 
were, on a moving platform which carries us 
on in spite of ourselves, And yet few of us are 
dismayed or downcast. The fact says volumes 
for the inherent cheerfulness and hope of the 
human family.” 

My friend the Colonel bowed in assent across 
the table. “ Yes, sir,” he put in with conviction, 
“to my mind the very best assets of the race 
are cheerfulness and hope. Bless me, what 
should we do without them? What is called a 
sanguine disposition is really one of the greatest 
of earthly blessings.” 

‘You mean a sanguinary disposition,” said 
the young man whom we privately call Solomon 
because of his overwhelming wisdom. “Now 
that does tell. As a primal virtue it has been 
the making of the British Empire.” 

The Colonel smiled benignantly. He had 
himself had a hand in the making of the British 
Empire, though he would be the last to remind 
you of the circumstance. His name was some- 
thing quite different, but among ourselves we 
called him Newcome, Colonel Newcome, from a 
fancied likeness to the brave, lovable, child-like 
hero of Thackeray. 

In the service of his country he surrendered 
two .fingers and an eye, won the bronze cross 
** for valour,’’ led forlorn hopes and gained glory 
in dispatches, yet because no women-folk of 
consequence watched him at home, the powers 
that dispense promotion conveniently forgot his 
claims. 

*‘You mean,” he responded quietly, “that 
the fellows with the bullet-heads go through to 
a finish. That’s perfectly true. Theydo. And 
from personal experience let me warn you 
against the folly of falling out with a bullet- 
headed man. He’s as dangerous as the man 
who turns white with passion.” The young man 
returned that red seems the angrier colour. 
“ Seeming and reality are not the same in this 
case,” the Colonel assured him. ‘‘ Therefore 
when you have a dispute with a man and he 
suddenly turns white, it would be wise to desist. 
A white heat is always a deadly heat. You 
were referring to the past,’’ he added, turning 
towards me. ‘‘ Your sentiments in the matter 
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are exactly mine. In these days some people talk 
and act as if the past were not the parent of the 
present, and the law of heredity were obsolete.” 

“‘Is there a law of heredity?” asked the 
youthful Solomon, turning his eyes to the ceil- 
ing. He liked to put these startling questions, 
just as commonplace people aim at originality 
by inverting platitude, and so getting a name 
for paradox. 

‘**Ts there a law of heredity ?” he asked, and 
twinkled like one who knows he has put a 
poser. Now if he had inquired whether there 
is a law of gravitation, whether the blood circu- 
lates, or the heart beats, whether frost pinches, 
or fire burns, we might have maintained our 
composure; but to imply there was a doubt 
about our being the children of our own fathers 
and mothers was too much. 

**T ask,” said the young man, not ill-pleased 
at his success in shocking us, “because some 
fellow with a German name and an acute 
attack of the curve of variations says heredity 
is almost as unsatisfactory in a crisis as a fifth- 
grade bookmaker on a racecourse.” 

**Do you happen to know anything of the 
statistics of lunacy in Germany?” the Colonel 
asked suggestively. 

‘Nothing, sir. But as to this heredity busi- 
ness, we’re rather lucky, I think, that it goes 
with a loose rein, so to speak. You open your 
eyes: but think of the arboreal period of our 
revered ancestors, and tell me if you long for 
the good old manners and customs? If the 
law of heredity held tight, you know, we should 
still be swinging by the rear in forests, pre- 
hensile fashion. Then there’s another thing. 
People used to have the idea they inherited all 
sorts of diseases, gout, rheumatism, consump- 
tion and the like. That notion’s exploded. 
Now, it appears, each of us begins with a sound 
constitution, and what our tabernacle friends 
would call a clean slate. The sins of the fathers 
are no longer visited upon the children, at any 
rate so far as disease is concerned.” 

‘“*Singular,” said the Colonel, with unusual 
dryness, ‘‘ Very singular. For my own part 
I have never found a pure stream issuing from 
a turbid spring. If your friend with the German 
name assured me he saw nothing to indicate 
that the turbidness of the fountain-head was in 
any way communicated to the stream flowing 
thence, I should be disposed in all politeness 
to suggest to the good man the wisdom of buy- 
ing a new pair of spectacles. It was said of 
old that the eye sees what the eye brings the 
power of seeing. And on the general question I 
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venture to remark that it would be an exceed- 
ingly hazardous proceeding, if one were a family 
man, to behave as if the effects of folly or crime 
ended with one’s self. Family histories divulge 
the lifelong regrets of many generations over 
such an error.” 

The Colonel carried the company with him, 
as he invariably did. His courtesy, his old- 
fashioned suavity, his transparent, childlike 
honesty generally carried him to victory even 
when his arguments failed utterly; for indeed 
he was no logician. But he knew what he 
believed, and held to it with a soldier’s devotion 
to duty. So we smiled and nodded assent over 
the fountain-and-stream illustration with the 
pertinent application of the moral. 

Presently, however, the young lady classic, 
who reads Plato like a Browning, with her feet 
on the fender, said with the kind of smile which 
is so much more than science or even classics, 
‘“‘Tsn’t it a consoling thought, Colonel, to say 
the least, that each of us starts in life un- 
trammelled and unburdened by the defects of 
our predecessors! It really appals one to think 
of the transmitted disease and deformity that 
on the strict hereditary principle must have 
accumulated at the opening of the twentieth 
century. We late-comers should certainly fare 
badly under that law.” 

“There’s a divinity doth shape our ends,” 
quoth the Curate, ‘‘both marvellously and 
mercifully. Like our friend,” here he glanced 
at the young man called Solomon, ‘‘I have 
been struck by the latest theories concerning 
heredity and the transmission of disease, and 
more than ever struck with this fact, that every 
new discovery of science is but a fresh proof of 
the beneficence of the Great Disposer. If I had 
my preacher’s robes on (I would never dream 
of assuming them at the dinner-table) I could 
deliver a pretty homily on that text. There is 
a time for everything. Weare now dining and 
talking at ourease. Yet in all moments, whether 
of ease or of stress and business, there remains 
the mystery of life— 

‘Where good and ill, together blent, 
Wage an undying strife. 

For rivers twain are gushing still, 
And pour a mingled flood : 

Good in the very depths of ill— 
Ill in the heart of good.’” 

** Whose is the poetry?” asked the young 
man quickly. 

‘It occurs,” returned the Curate, ‘‘in a be- 
witching book by a great man who had the bad 
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taste to turn renegade, John Henry, Cardinal 
Newman. The book is called Callista.” 

‘** Newman,” remarked the young lady classic, 
with a tender unconscious glance at the Curate, 
‘*immediately suggests Kingsley. What a pity 
two such men should have gratified the vulgar 
by quarrelling in public.” 

‘Isn't it a greater pity,” I responded, “‘ that 
the man who was really in the right should 
have had the worst of it? I suppose honesty 
counts for little in the game of dialectics.” 

‘*There’s another strange circumstance con- 
nected with the case,” said the young lady, her 
eye kindling with interest. ‘‘ You know, of 
course, that Newman’s conversion to Roman 
Catholicism was really due to the Waverley 
Novels. No Walter Scott, no Cardinal Newman. 
I think that may safely be said.” 

‘*In that connexion you remember Borrow’s 
attack on Scott,” said the Curate. 

** Borrow,” interpolated the Colonel, with a 
sudden fierceness that suggested the roused 
war-horse: ‘‘I take leave to assert that George 
Borrow is the biggest quack, the vainest cox- 
comb who ever deluded an undiscerning public. 
His books are one long shout, ‘See what a 
wonderful fellow am I,’ and his attack on a 
man whose shoe-latchet he was not worthy 
to unloose shows more vanity than zeal for 
the Protestant faith. A literary mountebank 
always on the pose before the crowd in the 
market-place, that’s George Borrow. He never 
knew what it was to be free even for a moment 
from swelled head.” 

‘‘And yet,” said the young lady, ‘Mr. 
Augustine Birrell calls him a king of literature.” 

The Colonel replied that Mr. Augustine 
Birrell would do well to revise that judgment 
forthwith ; whereupon the Curate, finding the 
atmosphere ominously warm, remarked that 
Newman’s conversion was another instance of 
the subtle, far-reaching influence of what is 
called light literature. 

‘Does it not come to this,” I said, ‘‘ that 
little as so-called practical men suspect it, the 
world is ruled by sentiment? That is why 
Shakespeare remains the profoundest, most 
permanent influence in English life. Multitudes 
who never read a line of his works are yet 
swayed by his sentiments. The world is built 
on an idea, the best light literature is an ex- 
pression of that idea: hence its abiding charm 
and power even with such a strong mind as 
Newman's.” 

**Of that we may have more to say another 
day,” quoth the Curate. 
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Lady Austin’s Penitence 


BY GEORGE F. MILLIN 


STRANGER who should have peered 

in upon Evelyn Lambton as our story 

opens could hardly have failed to be 
struck by her personal appearance. She 
sat in a very old easy-chair, the mellow 
rays of the autumn afternoon sun pouring 
through the semi-opaque window of her 
shabby room, lighting up her abundant 
dark hair, her gracefully-moulded form, and 
her thin, sad face, on the piquant beauty of 
which it would have been difficult to say 
whether sin or sorrow had set the deepest 
mark. There were unmistakable signs of 
both—of wilful pas- 
sion, of resentful 
suffering, of hard 
and sorrowful endur- 
ance. Yet the face 
was but young, and 
all its lines suggested 
refinement and 
mental superiority, 
while the hand on 
which she lightly 
rested her’ chin, 
though bearing un- 
equivocal signs of 
work, was prettily 
and delicately 
formed. 

As we look in upon 
her, Evelyn Lamb- 
ton’s fine violet eyes 
were wistfully follow- 
ing the movements 
of the only being 
left to her in all the 
weary world—a girl 
of some six or seven 
years of age, who 
was playing with a 
few toys which, like 
everything else in 
the neighbourhood of 
Rodworth Road, had 
a dingy, dilapidated, 
poverty - stricken 
appearance. 

“Shall we go 
to the Park, 
Mamma?” asked 
the child, suddenly 


wearying of her toys, and moving to her 
mother’s side. 

The shade of sadness deepened on the 
young mother’s brow as she caressingly 
stroked back the silken hair from the lovely 
little face and kissed the full, smooth forehead. 

“It’s too far, darling,” she said; ““Mam- 
ma’s tired.” 

The child looked thoughtful for a moment 
as she toyed with a bit of coloured ribbon 
at her mother’s neck. 

“ Why don’t we goinacarriage, Mamma?” 
she asked at length. 





**IT's TOO FAR, DARLING ; MAMMA’S TIRED ” 
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“In a carriage, Evie?” returned the 
mother, looking curiously into her daugh- 
ter’s beautiful but rather melancholy eyes. 

“Yes,” said the little one. ‘“‘ We did when 
Papa went with us.” 

Mrs. Lambton looked pained and aston- 
ished. ‘“ Hush, Evie,” she said, drawing 
the little thing closer to her and leaning 
her suddenly-flushed cheek against the 
child’s shapely head. ‘“ Mustn’t talk of 
Papa. I thought you had forgotten all 
about him. We must never speak of 
him any more,” continued the mother as 
her daughter silently shook her head in 
deprecation of the idea that she had for- 
gotten. 

“Why not, Mamma?” persisted the 
child. 

“Because Mamma will be very, very 
angry if you do,” was the reply, given in 
a tone evidently intended to be very im- 
pressive. 

There was a brief silence, during which 
the daughter seemed to be pondering this 
mysterious prohibition. But another bright 
idea presently flashed into the vivacious 
little face. ‘ Let us go in the tram again, 
Mamma,” said the child. 

“No, darling; not to-day. Mamma has 
her work to do,” and, with a deep and 
weary sigh, Mrs. Lambton put the child 
from her and turned to an unopened parcel 
of needlework on a side table. She was in 
the act of untying it when there was a rap 
at the door, which opened at the same 
moment, and, evidently to her discomposure, 
the landlady of the house appeared, a podgy 
little body with a face which, in spite of 
its commonplace vulgarity, would not have 
been unpleasant but for a pair of dark, 
cunning little eyes, and a certain grimness 
about the set of the mouth suggestive of an 
ultimatum. The young mother apparently 
anticipated unpleasantness, and with some 
little nervous embarrassment she took the 
initiative. 

“You have come for your rent, Mrs. 
Boulter ?”’ she said, with a smile imparting 
a wonderful sweetness to the melancholy of 
the keen, expressive face. “I shall be 
going into the City on Thursday, and I 
hope to be able to settle with you.” 

Mrs. Boulter knew that smile well, and 
had often yielded to its fascination ; but she 
also knew that form of postponement, which 
had not always resulted satisfactorily, and 
she was not in a yielding mood, and didn’t 
care for hopes or promises. She was in a 
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temper that nothing would effectively mollify 
but cash down. The fact was, Mrs. Lamb- 
ton had been getting more and more in the 
habit of falling into arrears, and unfortun- 
ately for her, a fellow-lodger who had long 
been going the same way, had within the 
past few days suddenly disappeared, leaving 
behind him very inadequate assets. The 
landlady did not mean to have any more 
of that sort of thing, and pretty plainly 
intimated as much. She never got four 
weeks in arrears herself, and, please God, 
she didn’t mean to. She always paid her 
way with everybody, but how was she to do 
that if she didn’t get her rent “ reg’lar” ? 
She had never before spoken in this manner 
to her first-floor front, but having once be- 
gun to give vent to her “feelin’s,” as she 
was wont to express herself, they rather ran 
away with her, and she was proceeding in a 
strain of something very nearly approach- 
ing vulgar insolence, when her lodger broke 
in upon her tirade with a spirit which took 
her altogether aback. 

“ My good woman,” said Mrs. Lambton 
with dignified asperity, and drawing herself 
up in a manner that completely overawed 
the stodgy little landlady, “ there’s no occa- 
sion for all this talk. If you can’t oblige me 
till Thursday, you shall have your money 
to-night. I'll go to the City at once.” 

And she waved off the landlady in a 
manner that forbade further words and 
brought back in full vigour the conviction 
which had sometimes forced itself upon the 
mind of that astute little dame, that her 
first-floor front was none of your common 
sort, but a real lady who had somehow 
come down in the world. When Mrs. 
Lambton had first settled there she herself 
had a most distressing conviction of the 
same kind. Ata moment of sore embarrass- 
ment she had done, just as thousands are 
continually doing in London—she had, that 
is to say, crept down into a poor, cheap 
neighbourhood until she could “ turn herself 
round,” and, like most of the others, she 
had found herself unable to get out again. 
Her stay in the old house in which she had 
found two cheap rooms was to have been 
just a makeshift for a couple of weeks or 
so; she had, in fact, been there for two 
bitter years, holding herself entirely aloof 
from the squalid world around, and almost 
fiercely guarding her child from the slight- 
est touch of its contamination. Irregularity 
of work, and the fact that she was generally 
somewhat in arrears with her rent, had 
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prevented her getting out of the detested 
neighbourhood; but her landlady’s coarse 
insolence had suddenly precipitated matters. 
She would pay up arrears and go. 

“Evie darling,” she said as the door 
closed upon the landlady, “I must leave 
you by yourself. I have to go out. You 
can learn your spelling while I am gone, 
and when I come back we will see if we 
can go to the Park.” 

When her lodger had gone Mrs. Boulter 
began to reflect somewhat uneasily upon 
what she had done. Her “ feelings” had 
led her into a mistake that might result in 
the loss of a good lodger, and by way of a 
diplomatic opening for a reconciliation, she 
presently put her head into Mrs. Lambton’s 
room and coaxingly invited the solitary child 
to come up-stairs and see four little kittens 
that had recently arrived. Not much per- 
suasion was necessary to induce the reluct- 
ant little student to lay aside her book and 
climb into the mysterious regions above, 
where Mrs. Boulter herself resided, and up 
into which Eva had never yet been permitted 
to penetrate. The child had been up there 
nearly an hour playing with the kittens, 
and was beginning to be impatient for her 
mother’s return, when the landlady’s atten- 
tion was arrested by what appeared to be 
a great hubbub in the street below. She 
threw open her attic window and put her 
head over the parapet, but instantly fell back 
with a cry of horror. At the moment at 
which she had peered over into the street 
there had come a frightful rush of flame 
and smoke from below, and at the same 
moment a mighty roar of excitement broke 
from the crowd that had seen her head for 
an instant, and thus, for the first time, be- 
came aware that the house from which 
devouring flames were raging by all the 
lower windows was inhabited at the top. 

* * * * * 

Mrs. Lambton returned to find Rodworth 
Road flooded with water and barricaded 
with engines and firemen, with a throng of 
people in the rear of them. Her first feel- 
ing was one of concern that she would have 
a difficulty in getting through to her home. 
She vigorously pushed her way through 
the crowd until she got far enough forward 
to see that the house in which she had left 
her child only an hour or so before was 
gutted from cellar to roof, and then with a 
cry of dismay she fell fainting into the 
streaming roadway. 

~ * + * + 
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When the stricken mother recovered 
consciousness she was lying on a bed in a 
strange room, and a gentle female was 
bending over her. 

“Thy child is living, Evelyn Lambton,” 
said the kindly ministrant, Margaret Kron- 
rath, the Quaker mission lady, as the people 
called her, and she held a glass of water to 
the pallid lips of the young mother. 

“What has happened?” gasped the 
prostrate woman, looking wildly round. 

“ Little Evie has been somewhat hurt,” 
said the Quakeress, “‘ but we'll hope it won't 
prove serious. Try and drink, dear.” 

The agitated mother took a sip at the 
glass of water, and then attempted to rise. 
“ Let me go to her,” she said, but she was 
incapable of doing so, and fell back in a 
half-unconscious condition. It was two 
days before she was permitted to see her 
child, and then she could only look down 
upon her in silent anguish as she lay pale 
and unconscious, and swathed in bandages, 
in the hospital bed to which she had been 
borne off. She had been rescued from the 
burning house, but the fireman who had 
carried her down had fallen with her from 
a height of ten or twelve feet, and she had 
received some injury to the head, the extent 
of which the doctors were unable positively 
to pronounce upon. 

It was the fifth day after the fire. The 
distracted mother had been quite prostrated 
by the shock and the protracted suspense. 
Margaret Kronrath had been assiduous in 
her attentions to her. She had found her 
another lodging, had brought her little 
delicacies of food, and twice a day had 
visited the hospital to make inquiries after 
the little sufferer. 

As the Quakeress came in on this fifth 
morning, Mrs. Lambton with some difficulty 
rose to meet her, and tried to walk forward. 

“‘ How is she ?” she asked with trembling 
eagerness, as she took her visitor’s hand in 
both her own. 

“There’s hope for thee,’ was the quiet 
reply. “Sit down, Evelyn Lambton, I 
want to talk with thee.” 

The mother sat down, keeping her griev- 
ous eyes fixed on the visitor, as if trying to 
read what was coming. 

“Don’t thou be alarmed,” said the Quaker- 
ess. ‘ They say thy little one must undergo 
an operation, and that there is good hope 
that all will be well—at least if they can 
get the right man to perform it, as I trust 
we may.” 
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The child had received a fracture of 
the skull. She was indeed injured more 
seriously than the hospital authorities 
thought it necessary to make known; but 
Margaret Kronrath had ascertained from 
one of the nurses that they were trying to 
get an eminent specialist to undertake an 
operation, and if they could do that they 
appeared to be confident of a satisfactory 
result. 

“ Who is it they want to get?” asked the 
mother, after the two had talked together 
for some minutes, during which the calm 
and quietude of the Quakeress had mani- 
festly exerted a soothing and cheering 
influence. 

“ Sir Evan Austin,” was the placid reply. 
“ They say that if they could P 

“Oh, merciful heaven!” cried the invalid 
in a tone of the most distracted anguish. 
“Not him. Don’t letthemask him. Surely 
there are others.” 

“Why not ask him?” inquired the 
Quakeress in the utmost surprise. 

Instead of replying, the unhappy mother 
buried her face in her hands and burst into 
hysterical tears. 

“God help thee, poor child,” said the 
sympathetic visitor, laying a gentle hand on 
the mother’s shoulder. “ We'll get the 
man, never fear.” 

“Anybody but him, anybody but him,” 
gasped the agitated woman. “ Surely there 
are others who can do it.” 

“Why not him?” asked the Quakeress 
in the utmost astonishment at this un- 
expected objection. 

“Ah! he won’t do it. You don’t know 
all,” was the scarcely articulate reply. 

“ Hadn’t thou better tell me all?” 
whispered the Quakeress after a long 
pause. “It'll do thee good, and perhaps 
help us to see our way.” 

For fully five minutes the two sat motion- 
less and in silence broken only by the sobs 
of the mother, who presently drew herself 
up and dashed the tears from her eyes. 
* You are a good woman, Miss Kronrath,” 
she said, “and I will tell you all. He is 
my husband.” 

The Quakeress sat for a moment in 
dumfounded astonishment. “Sir Evan 
Austin thy husband!” she exclaimed in- 
credulously, and looking at the woman as 
though doubtful of her sanity. With the 
swiftness of thought under the stimulus of 
keenly-excited interest, however, she looked 
back and recalled many little circumstances 
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tending to render this credible. “ Sir Evan 
Austin thy husband!” she reiterated in the 
utmost amazement. An inclination of the 
head was the only reply. “Then,” said 
Margaret Kronrath in her ignorance of the 
real situation, “that must be the greater 
reason for going to him. Surely he will 
save his own child. And yet,” she added 
reflectively, and after a long pause, “no 
doubt it would be very hard for a father to 
operate on his own bairn.” 

The unhappy mother wrung her hands 
in distraction, and a wild light glowed in 
her lovely eyes. “That's not it; that’s not 
it,” she ejaculated in a frenzy of agitation. 

The visitor sat and looked at her in mute 
embarrassment. “I thought thy husband 
was dead,” she said at length, speaking as 
though painfully trying to piece together 
conflicting facts or what she had supposed 
to be facts. As she did so, a lurid light 
began to break in upon her. The other 
seemed conscious of it, and her head drooped 
in shame and confusion. ‘“ How long hast 
thou been parted from thy husband?” 
Margaret Kronrath asked at length, speak- 
ing as if dismayed at the thought that had 
forced itself upon her. 

There was a long silence, and then came 
the scarcely audible reply, “ Ten years.” 

The Quaker lady dropped her hands into 
her lap and sank back in her chair in blank 
and speechless distress. She understood it 
all now. For a moment the gentle face 
hardened, but as she gazed upon the trem- 
bling penitent it soon relaxed. “Poor foolish 
soul,” she said, “indeed I am sorry for 
thee.” And she sat as though quite unable 
to say another word. 

“Oh, Miss Kronrath,” moaned the hapless 
woman before her, “if Heaven would only 
be as merciful as you!” 

“ Heaven is infinitely merciful,” was the 
gentle reply. 

“No, no, no,” came the impassioned 
rejoinder. ‘“ Heaven has punished me 
mercilessly, cruelly, cruelly!” 

Margaret Kronrath hushed the wild out- 
burst and gently drew out the whole 
wretched story of an early marriage with 
the young surgeon, and of four years of 
perpetual struggle and difficulty, during 
which her husband was absorbed body and 
soul in his profession; of a sudden mad 
infatuation; of a tragic abandonment of 
home and children ; of an awful awakening, 
a cruel desertion, and a creeping away to 
hide the shame and poverty and misery 
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great metropolis. though pity shone in her eyes and trembled 
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“Thou hast been hardly dealt with, my 
sister, but thou hast deserved it all,” she 
said. 

“Don’t say that, don’t say that! Oh, 
Margaret Kronrath,” cried the woman, 
bending forward and clutching the Quaker 
lady’s hands, “if you only knew what it is 
to have surrendered your heart and your 
life and to have given up children and home 
and then to be flung away and deserted.” 

But Margaret Kronrath would not be 
greatly moved. “Thou flungest thyself 
away, she said, “ when thou left thy home, 
and thou desertedst thy poor bairns before 
thou wast deserted thyself. But thou canst 
not undo the past, Evelyn, and I trust thou 


hast repented of thy wickedness. Thou 
must learn to bear the natural conse- 
quences patiently.” 

“Oh, I have tried. Oh, how I have 
tried !”’ 

“Yes; I believe thou hast. Thou hast 


kept thyself honourably, and hast faithfully 
and lovingly done thy duty to thy poor 
child, and now we must save her if we 
can.” 

But the services of the great surgeon could 
not be secured. The hospital authorities 
had done their best to induce him to under- 
take the case, but had been unsuccessful. 
His time was, he said, so fully occupied 
that he found it impossible, though it 
seemed to be an interesting case, and he 


would gladly have undertaken it if he 
could. 
* * * * * 


Margaret Kronrath had been some minutes 
with the distinguished surgeon in Harley 
Street, but her charitable enterprise seemed 
likely to be as unavailing as the efforts of 
the people at the hospital. Sir Evan 
Austin told her, as he had told them, that, 
from the facts he had received, it was 
evidently a very interesting case, and he 
should much like to take it, but he feared 
it was quite out of the question. Fees? 
No; it was no question of fees. He 
did all he could for that hospital quite 
gratuitously, and if he could have taken 
the operation he would. The Quakeress 
urged the special pathos of this particular 
case—an only child of a lonely woman, 
whose very life seemed bound up with the 
little thing. 

“Ah, my dear lady,” said the eminent 
surgeon very kindly, but somewhat hardly 
nevertheless, “that, unhappily, is only too 
common a case. 
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“ But, Sir Evan,” pleaded the Quakeress, 
“she is a poor unhappy soul, cut off from 
home and friends and every human interest 
but this poor child, and 

The surgeon’s pow erful-looking face hard- 
ened. ‘ Madam,” he broke in, ‘“ women in 
such a position usually have themselves to 
thank.” 

“ Alas!” said the Quakeress, “ it is only 
too true. She hath been a grievous sinner, 
but she hath been a grievous sufferer too. 
I do believe she hath long been truly re- 
pentant and hath been trying to lead a 
good life, but if her child dies—then Heaven 
help the poor thing !”’ 

“My dear lady,” said Sir Evan Austin 
somewhat sternly and impatiently, “you 
really oughtn’t to urge me in this way. I 
have duties to others, and definite and 
serious engagements to fulfil, and I tell you 
I cannot do it. I would if I could, but I 
cannot.” 

“ Sir,” said Margaret Kronrath, with her 
usual quiet composure, “ thou hadst a young 
wife once. 

The keen eye of the surgeon flashed an 
angry glance at the demure figure before 
him. ‘“ Madam,” he said, “ you’ve nothing 
to do with that. I must beg you to con- 
sider this interview closed,” and he laid his 
hand on his bell. 

“Sir Evan Austin,” placidly persisted 
the Quakeress, “people say thou art a 
good and merciful man. The woman for 
whom I plead is thy wife. Wilt thou not, 
if thou canst, save her child from death and 
perhaps the woman herself from despair 
and irremediable ruin ?” 

The surgeon started as though a blow 
had struck him, and a slight but very un- 
mistakable pallor overspread his keenly 
intellectual face. Fierce wrath and tender 
memories and perhaps some remorse for 
his own share of the unhappy past made 
wild strife within him. He put his elbows 
on the mantelpiece and leaned his head 
upon the palm of his hands. For some 
minutes he stood motionless and silent, and 
Margaret’s heart beat almost audibly within 
her. When he turned again to her he had 
recovered his composure and his face wore 
its habitual expression, though he spoke 
like a man who was controlling himself 
only with great difficulty. 

“Where is the man?” he asked. 

“Dead. He died by his own hand.” 

A fierce light blazed for an instant in the 
baronet’s eyes, and to the Quakeress it looked 











like the light of triumphant satisfaction. 
But it was gone ina moment, and Sir Evan 
Austin spoke calmly and sternly. 

‘‘ Madam,” he said, “I'll save her child 
if I can, but let her not come near me.” 

* * * * + 

The hospital authorities were surprised 
and delighted with the result of the opera- 
tion. It was a case presenting very difficult 
complications and necessitated an extremely 
delicate feat of trepanning, and it was 
asserted confidently that no other surgeon 
in the kingdom could have achieved so mar- 
vellous a result. The child was declared 
quite out of danger, and 
Sir Evan Austin had 
looked in for a final ex- 
amination and was on his 
way out of the hospital 
when his arm was touched, 
and, as he turned, Margaret 
Kronrath stood before him. 

“T would speak with 
thee one moment, Sir Evan 
Austin,” she said, and as 
she did so she led the way 
into a small room close at 
hand. 

“Poor Evelyn earnestly 
begs that she may thank 
thee and ask thy forgive- 
ness,” she said. “ Wilt 
thou not hear her—just 
once ?” 

“ Tell her,” said the great 
specialist, “that I forgive 
her as I hope to be forgiven, 
but that I need no thanks, 
and I’ll never willingly see 
her again.” 

“That isn’t quite how 
thou hopest to be for- 
given,” said the Quakeress 
with a smile of winning 
persuasiveness. But the 
baronet was conscious of 
having done an act of 
magnanimity, and looked 
to be by no means disposed 
to go further. In a dry 
tone and in rather a dogged 
manner he was beginning 
to repeat his refusal, when 
an inner door opened and 
“Evelyn Lambton” — in 
legal verity, Lady Evelyn 
Austin—stood before him, 
a graceful and strikingly 
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beautiful woman, attired in charming taste, 
but with a simplicity that was in itself 
pathetic from its very suggestion—not so 
much of poverty, as of a becoming humility. 

Ten years had passed since these two 
had met, and both were changed. Time 
had streaked the wife’s dark hair with 
threads of silver, and mental suffering had 
thinned and somewhat sharpened the sweet 
face; but it had done nothing to dim the 
lustre of the beautiful eyes, and excitement 
had lent them a brilliancy and had given to 
the rich, clear complexion a slight flush of 
colour that was all that was needed to 
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render the face piquantly charming, while 
the circumstance under which she stood 
there added a pathos deeply touching. 
Even Margaret Kronrath gazed in astonish- 
ment at the dramatic apparition, though she 
had left her less than half-an-hour before. 

There was a dead pause while the stern 
eye of the doctor rested on the startling 
figure of the trembling wife. Sir Evan 
was evidently moved as the beautiful im- 
ploring eyes fell, and the lips quivered 
under his gaze. 

“ How is this, madam ?” he said at length, 
in a tone of indignant severity. ‘“ Did I 
not come to your child on the express 
understanding that you kept away from 
me?” 

“T will, I will go away—but oh, Evan,” 
and she flung herself passionately at his 
feet and clasped his knees, imploring his 
forgiveness with a flood of tears. 

Evidently the baronet was for a moment 
touched almost beyond his self-control, and 
though his words and manner seemed 
brusque and hard, they were belied by the 
tone and tremor of his voice. ‘Get up, 
woman,” he said, after a pause of hesitation ; 
“1 can forgive but I cannot forget.” 

In a manner almost.tender he took her 
by the arm and raised her, as she tried in- 
coherently to express her gratitude for what 
he had done. 

“T need no thanks,” said the injured 
husband. “I am glad to have been able to 
save your child, and henceforth I'll see you 
provided for. You have my full forgive- 
ness. Now leave me.” 

* * * * * 

Alas for human hopes and for the proud- 
est achievements of science! The enthusi- 
astic chorus of admiration of the hospital 
staff for the masterly skill of the great 
surgeon had hardly spent itself, when in- 
flammation of the brain set in, and within 
a fortnight of the time when the winsome 
daughter of her whom we must now call 
Lady Austin was pronounced to be out of 
danger, the child was laid to rest under the 
green turf of one of the great metropolitan 
cemeteries, and the desolate mother turned 
from the grave to face a world in which 
she was now absolutely alone. 

That was nearly twelve months ago, and 
now in another of the great burial-grounds 
another small grave lies open, and Sir Evan 
Austin himself is bending over it in a grief 
that shakes the strong man to the very 
centre of his being. All that wealth and 
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the best medical science of the time could 
do has not availed to save his youngest 
daughter, and the sorely-stricken man turns 
from the open grave with a sickening 
sense of impotence and defeat. 

As he turns away, the last of the mourners 
to leave the open grave, his keen eye is 
arrested by a female figure yonder among 
the monuments of the cemetery, and though 
the figure is some distance off and is closely 
veiled, lie instantly recognises it. It is the 
mother of the girl he has just laid to rest. 

Twelve months ago he would not have 
identified that form, and if he had, he would 
have resented what he would have regarded 
as an intrusion. But the recollection of 
that beautiful figure kneeling in broken- 
hearted penitence and imploring his for- 
giveness had haunted his memory, and 
many a time since he had mentally gone 
over the past, and had found in it much 
ground for self-condemnation. When her 
child had died he had almost relented to- 
wards her, as he reflected on her forlorn and 
desolate condition. And now his own heart 
was wrung by a sorrow that enabled him 
ten times the better to understand what 
hers must have been. He stood irresolute 
and deeply perturbed, looking across the 
tombs towards her whom for ten long years 
he had accounted as dead. He stood until 
Lady Austin knew beyond doubt that she 
was recognised, and when presently he 
turned again to the open grave, in much 
fear and trembling she drew towards him, 
and there over the body of their dead child 
Sir Evan Austin took his wife to his heart 
again, and promised to forget as well as 
forgive. 

* * * * * 

Sir Evan Austin, having become heartily 
reconciled with his wife, did not choose that 
he and Lady Austin should be made the 
subject of society gossip and interest. He 
bought a fine estate in a distant part of the 
country, and settled down to a rural life and 
to scientific pursuits, and for many happy 
years he and his charming wife were known 
far and wide for their goodness and charity. 

In their country seclusion they enter- 
tained little company; but there was at 
least one guest whom it was always a special 
happiness to receive, whenever she could 
be prevailed upon to leave her beneficent 
labours among the poor of London. That 
honoured guest, it need hardly be said, 
was the simple-hearted Quaker lady, 
Margaret Kronrath. 
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BY FRANCES CRAIG HOUSTON 
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ERSAILLES, the ancient 
, Yesidence of the French 
kings! Versailles, with its 
mighty avenues of pol- 
larded limes, its lichen- 
covered statues, its glo- 
rious gardens, and its 
crumbling magnificence! 
What historic memories it awakens! 
Wherever one wanders amongst the mazes 
of the park, or through the princely halls of 
the palace, the mark of the Grand Monarch 
is there. It was he who transformed the 
modest residence of Louis Treize into a 
palace of the magnificent proportions 
we now see. The chateau built by 
Mansard, decorated by the brush of Lebrun, 
surrounded by the wonderful gardens of 
Le Notre, dwelt in by a king who reckoned 
himself an equal of the gods; for whom 
consequently nothing was too costly or 
too exquisite, and whose court was the 
most brilliant and fastidious of a luxurious 





age—such a building is surely surpassingly 
interesting and thrills the imagination. 


“* Versailles! de quels traits j’ornerais cette 
comparison ; 
Versailles ! tu serais le palais d’Apollon !” 


Nor is it the palace and its gardens alone 
which excite one’s admiration. The original 
town is laid out in the same regal style, and 
with a total disregard of expense. Wher- 
ever Louis Quatorze went he required a 
spacious background upon which to display 
himself, and so it comes that Versailles 
boasts the widest and grandest of kings’ 
highways in the world. The Avenue de 
Paris is of immense width, and is bordered 
by a double row of trees. It faces the great 
gates of the palace and the vast Place 
d’Armes. On either side of it runs another 
splendid avenue, divided from it by the 
royal stables—massive structures capable 
of accommodating 2500 horses. 

How strange is the sensation that steals 
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over one when 
standing in the 
outer court of the 
chateau under the 
colossal statue of 
Louis XIV. From 
this point the eye 
can wander be- 
yond the great 
gates, over the 
dreary Place 
d’ Armes — where 
regiments of raw 


recruits, drilling 
to the hoarse 
shouts of the 


sergeant and the 
monotonous beat- 
ing of drums, are 
scattered over the 
vast quadrangle 
like small armies 
of ants—till at length it commands a view 
of the three great avenues of the historic 
town. Then with the aid of our imagina- 
tion we can live in past ages, and witness 
the royal pageants of Louis the Magnificent, 
or see the horrors of the great Revolution, 
when the Avenue de Paris became the 
route for the prisoners transferred from the 
overflowing prisons of the capital to the 
vast halls of the Orangery. Still later, 
we can see the victorious armies of Wel- 
lington and Bliicher pour into the Place 
d’Armes from the Boulevard de la Reine, 
and the tents of over 60,000 men spring up 
like mushrooms everywhere. 

Contrary to what one might suppose, 
Versailles has not the effect of making 
one feel small and insignificant, as do 
all the great works of Nature. The fact 
that all the grandeur around us is the 
result of human genius and industry strikes 
the imagination and heightens our estimate 
of the race. 

It is the frontage of the palace facing the 
park and gardens which shows the work of 
Louis Quatorze to full advantage. The 
other side has been spoiled by the incon- 
gruity of the mixed styles of architecture. 
The two massive Grecian wings built by 
Louis Quinze are quite out of keeping with 
the rest of the building. From the distance, 
however, the effect is imposing. Perhaps 
the finest view is to be had from the Avenue 
de St. Cloud. I have a vivid recollection 
of the chateau seen from this point in the 
glow of a September sunset—a recollection 
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I shall never lose. A people’s fair was 
being held under the arches of the pollarded 
limes. At the end of a long vista bordered 
by lines of light and colour rose the shining 
pile of the great chateau, with its courtyard 
full of colossal marble statues, against the 
crimson afterglow. From the distance and 
in the crepuscular light these white monu- 
ments appeared like the ghosts of departed 
monarchs, watching in silent wonderment 
that gay irresponsible throng of petites gens 
under the arches. Even the homely smell 
of hot new bread issuing from the bakers’ 
stalls could not take from the romance an& 
glamour of the scene. To-day the palace is 
robbed of its ancient splendours, but if kings 
and queens with their retinue of princes 
and nobles no longer frequent its halls, at 
least the petites gens are happy as they 
never were in the days before the Revolu- 
tion. They have only to enter through the 
gilded gates of the palace to feel their privi- 
leges. 

On Sundays the beautiful chapel of the 
Grand Monarch is open to all who care 
to enter it. Artistes of renown give recitals 
from the great composers. The music of 
the organ blended with the tones of a violin 
rolls upward to the painted roof. Nothing 
more perfect than this chapel can be 
imagined; it is at once simple, chaste, 
superb. Marble arches support fluted 
columns upon which rests the beautiful 
dome—painted by the brush of Lebrun and 
Delafosse. The balustrade running round 
the gallery behind the pillars is richly 
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gilded, and gives a touch of warmth to the 
general whiteness, as does also the lovely 
altar of beaten copper. From the exterior 
the chapel is less striking. Its situation, 
crushed in between the main body of the 
palace and the wing, prevents it from 
showing to advantage. The roof is decor- 
ated with the statues of the twelve apostles; 
these are placed too high to be seen, and are 
a waste of art, as in the case of the cathedral 
at Milan. This chapel was the scene of 
the wedding of that ill-fated queen Marie 
Antoinette with Louis XVI., and also of 
the midnight marriage ceremony between 
Madame de Maintenon and Louis Quatorze. 

It is a veritable ‘‘ Nation de Statues,” 
which peoples the palace and the grounds of 


Apollo as the most fitting representation 
of his own illustrious self, and hence we 
find everywhere at Versailles images of 
Apollo. 

It is said that when Louis wished to 
impress his visitors with the magnificence 
of his residence he always led them to the 
Point de Vue above the Bassin de Latone, 
from which a unique and charming scene 
unfolds itself. I can well remember the 
pleasure this sight gave me seen early one 
glorious October morning, when purple 
mists hung under the trees and every 
blade of grass shone in its jewelled dawn- 
robes. From the top of the marble steps I 
looked across the blaze of brilliant flower- 
beds and gilded fountains, down the tapis 
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Versailles. On the facade of the palace are 
over one hundred statues, amongst which 
are twelve stone statues of the calendar 
months, each one of which is a masterpiece. 
Nor is there a single corner of this magnifi- 
cent park without its chef-d’euvre in marble. 
Under the trees, amongst the flower-beds, 
and in the vast halls are to be found speci- 
mens of the choicest sculpture belonging 
to the age of the Grand Monarch. In the 
enormous quadrangle of the chateau sixteen 
gigantic monuments represent the heroic 
virtues of the king, la magnificence, la 
justice, la bonté, etc., and in the centre 
stands the bronze equestrian statue of 
Louis in so imperious an attitude that one 
seems to hear him utter the famous words, 
“« T’état, c'est mot.” From amongst the 
Olympian deities Louis chose the sun-god 
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vert with its lines of gleaming statues 
under shadowing branches, to where the 
sun-god in his chariot with plunging 
steeds arose out of the water! My eyes 
rested one moment on this fine bit of 
modelling, which ranks amongst the good 
things of Versailles, before they wandered 
to the grand canal beyond. This sheet of 
water is formed like a cross, but from the 
Point de Vue one does not see the arms, 
only a long stretch of water, to which the 
genius of Le Notre has given an entirely 
fictitious length. On the October morning 
of which I write it seemed as though the 
waters of the canal vanished through a 
gateway of tall poplars on the horizon into 
the sea. The sighing of the wind amongst 
the Gothic arches of the long avenues 
seemed but the moan of the breakers on 
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a distant shore, and fostered the illusion 
which the skill of Le Nétre suggested. It 
was this same gifted landscape gardener 
who laid out the whole of the grounds at 
Versailles. He it was who planned those 
surprising little bosquets, and the famous 
labyrinth of which so little remains. Yet it 
is the easiest thing in the world to lose 
oneself amongst the still existing mazes of 
avenues, allées and bosquets. I shall not 
forget my ‘sensations when for the first 
time I lost myself in the great park. I 
had not the least clue as to my where- 
abouts. I felt like a princess on enchanted 
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grounds of Versailles is the Bain d’ Apollon. 
The bosquet itself is laid out after the 
same manner as the gardens of the Trianon, 
in graceful, simple style d l'anglais, in 
which Nature is allowed to have her own 
sweet will to a far greater extent than 
Le Ndtre conceived to be artistic. But 
the whole effect is spoiled by the introduc- 
tion of immense artificial rocks with grot- 
toes, in which are life-sized marble statues. 
The principal group represents Apollo, who 
after finishing his course descends every 
evening to the palace of Thetis, where six 
nymphs wait upon him, anoint him with 
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ground, for wander where I might some 
new wonder always burst upon me—now 
a fountain at the meeting of four great 
avenues, which resemble cathedral aisles, 
now a moss-grown statue, anon the shining 
columns of the colonnade. Of all the beau- 
tiful works of art in the park I think the 
most majestic and the most superb is the 
marble colonnade, with its double row of 
pillars and its arches, under every one of 
which a marble basin holds a fountain. In 
the centre of the arena stands a very fine 
marble group upon a carved pedestal, 
«“ [’Enlévement de Proserpine par Pluton, 
rot des Enfers.” It is the masterpiece of 
Girardon. 

The most popular of the bosquets in the 
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perfumed oil, and bathe his feet. The 
features of the sun-god recall those of Louis 
Quatorze. Originally Les Bains d’ Apollon 
was placed on an island in the midst of a 
lakelet called Le Marais. It was a verit- 
able artificial marsh with rushes of painted 
pewter, reeds and swans in painted lead. 
No detail was omitted, even artificial sing- 
ing birds in artificial trees were made to 
sing by machinery. The Marais was con- 
sidered a marvel of ingenuity and beauty— 
such was the childish taste of the age. 
But it is still more or less characteristic of 
the French to love the artificial rather than 
the natural—to pay homage to the genius of 
man rather than to Nature herself. This 
bassin was destroyed by Mansard, who 
- 
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placed the marble groups under a golden 
canopy. Finally,in Louis XV.’s time, the 
taste having completely changed, the bos- 
quet was transformed into its present state 
by Hubert Robert, the painter of ruins. 

Many of the statues in the grounds have 
their history, as for instance the Fontaine 
de Latone. This represents the mother of 
Diana and Apollo with her two children 
clinging to her knees. All around on the 
marble tiers are gilded reptiles—toads, 
lizards, tortoises—representing the peasants 
of Lyceum, changed by Jupiter from their 
human form in punishment for having in- 
sulted Latone when she demanded of them 
water to drink. The fountain is famous 
because of its reference to Louis Quatorze’s 
own history. He erected it in revenge upon 
the French nobles who took part in the 
Fronde, and who forced Anne of Austria to 
flee the capital when she sought to rule in 
the name of her son. Louis never forgot 
the incident, and his prodigious vanity 
found an analogy between the deity Latona 
and his mother—between the child-god, 
Apollo, and himself. 

Amongst the finest things in the park is 
of course the famous Diana of Versailles, 
which it is impossible to pass without a feel- 
ing akin to adoration because of its supreme 
beauty. The two sheets of water on the 
terrace before the palace are bordered with 


white marble, upon which are placed at 
intervals sixteen magnificent bronze groups. 
Some of these bronzes are the master- 
pieces of the brothers Keller, and for them 
the French claim a foremost place in the 
world of sculptural art. I must not forget 
to place amongst the chefs-d’e@uvre those 
lovely marble vases which adorn the ter- 
races. The pity is that their carved bas- 
reliefs have received from time to time such 
severe damage. Nothing, however, but 
complete destruction could spoil their per- 
fect form. On these vases, as elsewhere 
in the grounds at Versailles, we find the 
sunflower used as a motif of decoration. 
It was the symbol of life at Versailles in 
the days of the grand monarch, and shares 
the honours with Apollo. The Greeks em- 
ployed the graceful fern for the embellish- 
ment of their capitals; modern art uses 
the essentially decorative chrysanthemum, 
borrowed from the Japanese; but the 
makers of Versailles took the sunflower, 
and imparted to it a grace which Nature 
denied it. 

On the left of the palace lies the famous 
Orangery constructed by Mansard, and 
considered an architectural feat. From the 
white marble balustrade one looks down 
some hundred feet into the orange-gardens 
below. In the year 1871 the great halls 
of the Orangery were turned into prisons 
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for the insurgents. On either side 
a stately flight of marble steps, 
called the Cent Marches, leads to 
the Etage des Swisses. By moon- 
light this is a striking scene, and 
perhaps here better than anywhere 
else in this imperial park can one 
picture the stately days of long ago, 
when Louis reigned in splendour. 

To the north of the chateau is the 
charming Allée des Marmonets—an 
avenue between moss-grown trees. 
Two carpets of emerald turf divide 
the paths, and on this turf stand 
two rows of fountains, each of 
which is formed by three bronze 
figures supporting on their heads 
a pink marble basin. At the foot 
of this sloping avenue lies the 
Bassin de Neptune. When the 
fountains play at Versailles this is 
perhaps the favourite spot, because 
the water jets are so numerous 
and so quaint. The bassin itself 
is a fine sheet of artificial water of 
a strange steely-blue tint. The 
balustrade around the pond is 
ornamented with a score of grace- 
ful bronze vases, interesting mainly 
because of their curiously-designed 
handles. The group in the centre 
of the balustrade represents Nep- 
tune, his plunging sea-horses, and 
the graceful figure of Amphitrite. 

On the first Sunday of every 
month from June to October the 
wonderful fountains of Louis Quatorze play 
for one hour, to the delectation of a great 
concourse of people. The performance costs 
the State 8000 francs every time it takes 
place. On such occasions the magnificent 
park is indeed a sight worth seeing. Elegant 
women, in Paris gowns, and smart officers 
rub shoulders with the democracy on the 
marble steps or on the wide avenue where 
once Marie Antoinette wandered with her 
maids of honour. When the gay monarch 
spent his millions, wrung from the poor and 
needy, he had no glimmering of the future : 
yet one can almost forgive him his sins of 
selfish extravagance when one sees how the 
multitudes benefit by it to-day. After all, 
had it not been for the voluptuous taste of 
the Orleans princes we should have been 
without a Salle des Glaces, or any of those 
many wonders which to-day delight all 
who visit Versailles. 

The German Emperor has attempted to 
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copy the Parc de Versailles at his seat near 
Cassel. The French, with their inborn 
contempt for German taste, ridicule the 
idea. I have seen the Kaiser’s attempt, 
and it is not ridiculous, it is fine. He has 
not slavishly followed the original model, 
but he has adapted it to the physical pecu- 
liarity of the landscape. The castle itself 
is heavy and forbidding in comparison with 
the shining palace of Versailles, but if any- 
thing the grounds at Cassel are the finer 
of the two. They have the natural advan- 
tage of being situated on the mountain side 
where the paths have been cut through 
forests of pine. On the summit of the hill 
is the famous Wilhelmshéhe, the source of 
all the fountains in the park and the tem- 
porary prison of Napoleon III. Though 
the German royal residence must ever lack 
the charm of Versailles and its unique 
elegance, it possesses something virile 
which the latter lacks. 
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The great chateau of Louis XIV. is to-day 
a vast museum, possessing some 56,000 
works of art. Amongst these are some 
original canvases by Gerard, Delacroix, 
Van Dyke, Nattier, Winterhalter, Reynolds, 
and other celebrated painters, but by far 
the greater number of pictures have a his- 
torical value only. The real works of art are 
to be found in the beautifully-proportioned 
halls, their painted ceilings, their doors, 
chandeliers, chimney-pieces, and panellings, 
all of which are original and chaste in 
design. The locks and the door-handles are 
the exquisite work of the Italian artist, 
Dominique Cucci. Especially worthy of 
admiration are the chandeliers, which are 
often superb. Take, for example, a spray 
of tiger-lilies and roses held aloft by two 
beautifully-moulded goddesses ; or the two 
tall candlesticks in the chambre a coucher 
of Louis Quatorze, composed of gilded 
cherubs holding a festooned pole, which 
terminates in a group of lustre-hung candle- 
holders. 

The magnificent State apartments of 
Louis XIV. are said by a writer of the 
period to have excited the liveliest envy in 
all European courts, and to have been one 
of the chief causes of the league against 
the grand monarch. Without doubt the 
wonderful Galerie des Glaces is a possession 
worth coveting ; so correctly is it propor- 
tioned that its splendour never palls upon 
one. The Galerie des Batailles, which 
Louis Philippe built in imitation of it, though 
some forty-seven metres longer, does not 
impress one at all to the same extent. 
Both Louis XV. and Marie Antoinette 
seemed to have tired of these splendid 
apartments, for the former turned the old 
chateau before the Cour de Marbre into a 
kind of belle maison bourgeoise, where he 
could live his iniquitous life untrammelled 
by the requirements of etiquette. The latter 
had a suite of modest, low-roofed, latticed 
rooms especially constructed for her, which 
open out of the grand apartments. Their 
severe simplicity betrays the lovely queen’s 
utter weariness of the pomp with which she 
was surrounded. Of her charming and 
simple private residence,“ Le petit Trianon,” 
which lies about a mile distant from the 
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palace, I have not space to write in this 
article. 

The documents in the archives of the palace 
give all particulars, down to the smallest 
details, of the construction of the chateau. 
No less than ninety-five sculptors were 
employed. When we know this we cease 
to wonder at the unevenness of the work. 

Magnificent as is the Versailles of to-day, 
it is no more than a shadow of its former 
self. Imagine it, if you can, as it was in 
the days of long ago, when the grand canal 
was filled with Venetian gondolas, with 
galleys and gorgeous ships, the sails of 
which were purple silk, the masts gilded, 
and the ropes silken. Imagine a fleet in 
miniature glittering under the morning 
sunshine as it sails slowly towards the 
Trianon, where the royal passengers are to 
while away their “ gilded leisure.” By an 
effort of the imagination it is possible to 
conjure up the brilliant spectacle Versailles 
must have presented in 1688, when, after 
twenty-six years of work, Louis had almost 
completed his vast designs. But in order 
to do so one must have beheld with one’s 
own eyes the royal palace, its vast facade, 
and its beautiful halls. 

Picture, if you can, the vases of dazzling 
marble, the statues gleaming in every cor- 
ner of the wonderful gardens, the 1400 
fountain jets throwing up towards the blue 
refreshing clouds of spray (for which no less 
than seventy kilometres of aqueducts are 
needed), the beds of brilliant, fragrant 
plants, and the grand canal vanishing into 
a distance suggestive of the sea. It is hard 
to realise that all this is but a shadow of 
the past, but a semblance of the glory 
which has departed. Yet the forgotten 
statues in hidden corners, green with lichen, 
the broken marble fountains, and the brood- 
ing melancholy enforce the fact. Versailles 
has lost its soul, and yet in decay it is still 
marvellous, still so beautiful that pilgrims 
come from far and near to stand under the 
Gothic arches of the pollarded limes, to 
wander amongst its historic scenes, to gaze 
upon its lovely hall of mirrors, its fountains 
and its treasures—and in imagination at 
least to participate in the imposing pageants 
of the past. 
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Some Notes on Savage Marriage 


BY TIGHE 


a AGE, which is one of 
the simplest, is also one 
of the very oldest institu- 
tions in the world. It is 
probably universal at the 
present day; and Dr. 
Westermarck (who is 
now our foremost 

authority on the subject), after an exhaustive 

study of a voluminous literature of ethno- 
graphy, considers that “in all probability 
there has been no stage of human develop- 
ment when marriage has not existed.”” The 
institution of the family obtains all the 
world over, and marriage and the family 
are indissolubly connected. The further 
back we go into the history of mankind, 
we find the mother having the care of the 
children, and the father. acting as the 
guardian, protector, and food-getter of the 
family. Until the publication of Dr. Wester- 





marck’s great work on The History of 


Human Marriage, this view was not gener- 
ally upheld; but it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to get behind the logic of the vast 
array of facts which he has marshalled in 
support of his contention that the family 
tie, which implies marriage, “ was, if not 
the only, at least the principal social factor 
in the earliest life of man.” 

In very far-off times, ages before civilisa- 
tion had begun to be, people lived in families 
rather than in tribes; and the explanation 
of this is, that food was scarce or very hard 
to get, and the solitary life afforded a better 
chance of subsistence than the social one. 
An analogous case is furnished by the beasts 
of prey, most of which are rather solitary 
than gregarious in their habits. At such a 
stage in the development of the human race, 
nothing but the institution of the family 
could have kept our savage ancestors alive. 
The young barbarians were the chief care of 
their mother, and both mother and children 
must inevitably have perished but for the 
guardianship and support of the husband 
and father. The tribal organisation was 
almost certainly a later development, when 
man had begun to free himself “ from direct 
dependence on surrounding nature,” and 
found that gregariousness and co-operation 
were more advantageous then than in- 
dividualism. 


HOPKINS 


However slight the duties of the father 
may be, among the least-civilised peoples, 
he is always expected to maintain his family ; 
and among many tribes the head of the 
household “would not think of giving his 
daughter in marriage until the suitor had 
given proof of his ability to support a wife 
and children. In the Encounter Bay tribe, 
“the paternal care is considered so indis- 
pensable that, if the father dies before a 
child is born, the child is put to death by 
the mother, as there is no longer any one 
to provide for it.” In some African tribes, “a 
father has to fast after the birth of his child, 
or take some such method of showing that 
he recognises that he as well as the mother 
should take care of the young stranger.” 
Certain Africans, says Dr. Westermarck, 
will not even go on any warlike expedition 
when they havea young child. Among the 
Mohammedans, “the maintenance of the 
children devolves so exclusively on the 
father, that the mother is even entitled to 
claim wages for nursing them.” A Burmese 
woman “can demand a divorce if her 
husband is not able to maintain her 
properly.” 

We have some slight notion now both of 
the origin of marriage and of its antiquity. 
At this day, marriage may be said to be 
universal among all the uncivilised and 
semi-civilised peoples of the world. It is 
more necessary to be married in savage 
countries than it is in highly-civilised ones. 
Custom prescribes it; and the wife is an 
important chattel to the man, while his 
children are a part of his wealth. 

The wife is nearly always a labourer, 
and Dr. Westermarck thus sums up her 
principal domestic duties :—‘ Drying and 
preparing fish and meat, lighting and 
attending to the fire, transporting baggage, 
picking berri ies, dressing hides, and making 
clothes, cooking food, and taking care of 
the children. These are, in the savage 
state, the chief pursuits of a wife.” Still 
more useful are the children. “They are 
easily supported when young, and in times 
of want they may be left to die or be sold. 
When a few years old, the sons become 
able to hunt, fish, and paddle, and later on 
they are their father’s companions in war. 
The daughters help their mother to provide 
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food, and, when grown up, they are lucrative 
objects of trade. Finally, when old, the 
parents would often suffer want, had they 
not their children to support them. Hence, 
in a savage condition of life, children are 
the chief wealth of the family.” 

Apart, however, from merely utilitarian 
considerations, wedlock is honoured, and 
celibacy is very generally despised. Old 
maids and old bachelors are rare in the 
savage world, and their condition is con- 
temned. In Tlaseala, “‘ the unmarried state 
was, indeed, so despised that a full-grown 
man who would not marry had his hair cut 
off for shame.” A bachelor amongst the 
Santals “is at once despised by both sexes, 
and is classed next to a thief or a witch.” 
Amongst the Fijians it was maintained 
“that he who died wifeless was stopped 
by the god Nangganangga on the road 
to Paradise, and smashed to atoms.” A 
bachelor, whether young or old, is allowed 
no voice in the Kafir kraal; and “ among 
the Hindus of the present day, a man who 
is not married is considered to be a person 
without establishment, and almost a useless 
member of society.” 

Savage man is pre-eminently a marrying 
man, and one of the most important periods 
of his life is that at which he sets out to 
get himself a wife. Although the refine- 
ments of courtship, as they are practised 
amongst a few of the most advanced nations 
of the world, are quite unknown to barbarous 
peoples, yet the males of these peoples are 
usually at great pains to procure their wives, 
and the birds themselves do not display a 
keener spirit of rivalry in their wooing. On 
a former occasion, and in another part of 
this magazine, it was shown to what lengths 
the savage will go in decorating, mutilating, 
or completely transforming his person, in 
his endeavours to render himself attractive 
to the other sex. Dr. Westermarck has 
proved, by innumerable examples, that 
these practices are for the most part 
confined to the young men, and are 
customary with them when they attain a 
marriageable age. It is then that they 
paint, carve, and tattoo themselves, engage 
in feats of strength, and are eager to show 
their prowess in the chase or in battle. 
The fact that, amongst savage races, the 
man is more liable to be left wifeless than the 
woman to be left a spinster, causes keen 
and often fierce emulation between the 
young braves, particularly where there are 
several suitors for the hand of one girl. 
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Girls and young women have a consider- 
able liberty of choice, and they well know 
how to exercise it. Sometimes it is they 
who impose severe and cruel ordeals upon 
their lovers. Dyak maidens demand as a 
present a certain number of human heads, 
which must be procured “ by killing men 
of hostile tribes.” The Sakalava girls of 
Madagascar test the bravery of their lovers 
in another fashion. “ Placed at a certain 
distance from a clever caster of the spear, 
he is bidden to catch between his arm and 
side every spear thrown by the man opposite 
to him. If he displays fear or fails to catch 
the spear, he is ignominiously rejected ; but 
if there be no flinching and the spears are 
caught, he is at once proclaimed an “accepted 
lover.” A more dreadful trial of endurance 
is in vogue amongst the Dongolowees, where 
we are informed that, “if two men are 
suitors for a girl, and there is a difficulty 
in deciding between the rivals, the following 
method is adopted. The fair lady has a 
knife tied to each forearm, so fixed that 
the blade of the knife projects below the 
elbow. She then takes up a position on 
a log of wood, the young men sitting on 
either side. . . . Raising her arms, the girl 
leans forward, and slowly presses the knives 
into the thighs of her would-be husbands. 
The suitor who best undergoes this trial of 
endurance wins the bride, whose first duty 
after marriage is to dress the wounds she 
has herself inflicted.” The natives of Arore 
present us witha gentler and prettier custom. 
“In choosing a husband the lady sat in the 
lower room of the house, and over her head 
were let down through the chinks of the 
floor of the upper room two or three cocoa- 
nut leaflets, the ends of which were held 
by her lovers. She pulled at one, and asked 
whose it was. If the reply was not in the 
voice of the young man she wished to have, 
she left it and pulled at another leaf, and 
another, until she found him, and then 
pulled it right down. The happy man 
whose leaf she pulled down sat still, while 
the others slunk away.” A proverb of the 
Maoris may be cited in this connexion. 
“As a Kahawai (a fish which is very 
particular in selecting the hook that most 
resembles its food) selects the hook which 
pleases it best out of a great number, so 
also a woman chooses one man out of 
many.” 

Travellers present us with many conflict- 
ing statements respecting the existence or 
the absence of the sentiment of affection 
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amongst the lower races. No doubt, on 
the whole, parental love is stronger amongst 
these races than conjugal love, which we 
can hardly expect to find in any high degree 
of development in cases where the wife has 
been captured by force, or purchased as a 
drudge and labourer. There are, indeed, 
not a few peoples with whom love in our 
sense of the word is said to be entirely 
unknown, as amongst certain of the North 
American Indians, the Kabyles, the Beni- 
Amer, the Chittagong Hill tribes, and others. 
On the other hand, instances of genuine 
love-matches are very easily found, and in 
great numbers, amongst communities whom 
civilisation has not affected at all; and we 
may readily accept Dr. Westermarck’s 
reflection that “it is impossible to believe 
there ever was a time when conjugal affec- 
tion was entirely wanting in the human 
race.” 

There are peoples who marry seldom or 
never outside the territories of their own 
tribes or communities. The tendency of 
modern civilisation is to break down those 
barriers of caste or religious prejudice 
which formerly made marriage possible 
only within certain rigidly-defined circles ; 
but prohibitions of intermarriage are still 
very strongly enforced in many parts of 
the world. Neighbouring tribes of savages 
are apt to hate one another consumedly, 
and this of course renders friendly inter- 
marrying impossible, though it may be the 
custom to carry off as wives the women 
of a hostile tribe defeated in battle. In 
general, one savage or half-civilised race 
looks down with supreme contempt upon 
another. Indians will rarely intermix with 
negroes. Non-cannibal tribes in Equatorial 
Africa hold aloof with horror from their 
cannibal neighbours. The Hottentot will 
not marry out of his own kraal, nor the Bush- 
man out of his own tribe. The numerous 
clans or tribes into which many savage 
nations are subdivided are usually animated 
by feelings of dislike or of positive hatred 
towards one another. Arab and Turk have 
a common religion, but will hold no inter- 
course with one another. There is a like 
reciprocal aversion between the Magyar 
and the Slav. “The black and fairer 
people of the Philippines,” says Dr. Wester- 
marck, “ have from time immemorial dwelt 
in the same country without producing an 
intermediate race; the Bugio of Perak 
have kept themselves very distinct from 
the people among whom they live; and 


in Sumatra it is a rare thing for a Malay 
man to marry a Kubu woman. in India, 
Colonel Dalton was told that when one 
of the daughters of Pidam so demeaned 
herself as to marry out of her own clan, 
“the sun and the moon refuse to shine, 
and there is such a strife in the elements 
that all labour is necessarily suspended, 
till by sacrifice and oblation the stain is 
washed away.” Marriage between the 
different castes in India, which was once 
permitted, is now strictly forbidden. In 
Polynesia, “the commoners were looked 
upon by the nobility almost as a different 
species of beings”; and in Tahiti, “if a 
woman of condition chose an inferior person 
as a husband, the children he had by her 
were killed.” 

The difficulty of obtaining a wife in an 
honest and friendly way (allied to the 
repugnance felt about very close inter- 
marriage) was doubtless a prime cause of 
the once widespread practice of marriage 
by capture. This practice still prevails in 
some parts of the world. It is rare for 
women to be stolen by men of their own 
tribe, but the Ahts sometimes procure their 
wives in this way. It is more common 
for women to be carried off in battle. 
Another practice, once very general, was 
“for the man to get together a party of 
his friends and carry off the woman by 
force, apparent or actual.” This is still 
done in parts of Fiji, New Guinea, the 
Indian Archipelago, and elsewhere. In 
the “best man” at a modern English 
wedding we see the descendant of the 
gallant who formerly lent most assistance 
to the bridegroom in the capture of the 
bride. The stealing of wives is still frequent 
amongst the Votyaks, Samoyedes, and 
Tangutans, “if the bridegroom cannot 
afford to pay the fixed purchase sum.” 
Where the bride consents, the theft is 
transformed into the elopement; and the 
husband will often afterwards make good 
the purchase money to the bride’s parents. 

The marriage by capture must at one 
time have been common enough in most 
parts of the world; but at this day it 
survives chiefly as a form in certain curious 
marriage ceremonies. Thus, “ Among the 
Mosquito Indians, after the wedding is all 
arranged, and the presents paid, the bride- 
groom seizes his bride and carries her off, 
followed by her female relatives, who pre- 
tend to try to rescue her.” This show of 
carrying off the lady, even although nobody 
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offers the slightest objection to the marriage, 
is an essential part of the ceremony in a 
great many places ; and in all such cases it 
is a point of honour with the bride to bite, 
scream, kick, or otherwise repel the first 
advances of her husband. Dr. Nansen says 
that on the east coast of Greenland there 
is but one way in which a man can contract 
a lawful union. He must rush into the 
lady’s tent, seize her by the hair, and drag 
her off to his own abode. The bride’s re- 
lations, meanwhile, “ stand quietly looking 
on, as the struggle is considered a purely 
private affair, and the natural desire of the 
Greenlander to stand on a good footing 
with his neighbour prevents him from 
attempting any interference with another’s 
business.” 

But marriage by capture is no longer a 
general characteristic of savage life. It has 
been replaced to a very great extent by 
marriage by purchase; though, as com- 
munities advance, and woman takes a higher 
position, this form of marriage also tends to 
fall into disrepute. 

To an educated modern mind, the notion 
of buying a wife is scarcely less gross than 
that of stealing her. But there is a differ- 
ence, and it makes for civilisation. The 
people who buy their wives are always at a 
slightly higher stage in the development of 
the race than those who steal them. 

To buy a wife is still one of the com- 
monest transactions in many parts of the 
world. It is not necessarily a merely 
commercial transaction, for the lowest races 
of the present day are superior to their re- 
mote forbears, and some sentiment of love 
may, and doubtless does, in most cases help 
to determine the suitor’s choice. Obviously, 
indeed, where marriage by purchase is the 
immemorial use of the tribe, it need not 
include feelings of genuine love on both 
sides ; and it is further to be observed that 
wherever this practice prevails, it is con- 
sidered indecent for parents to bestow their 
daughters without a price. This is the 
sentiment of the Indians in Columbia; and 
in certain tribes of California the children 
of a woman for whom no money was paid 
do not rank with other children, “ and the 
whole family are contemned.” 

The old Hebrew custom of obtaining a 
girl in marriage by performing certain 
stipulated services for her father, is widely 
diffused, according to Dr. Westermarck, 
among the uncivilised races of America, 
Asia, Africa, and the Indian Archipelago. 
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Sometimes, when the husband cannot pay 
the price in full, he goes to live in his wife’s 
family as a labourer, remaining there until 
he has paid in work the remainder of the 
sum agreed upon. 

The same authority shows that the price 
of a wife varies indefinitely. It depends 
upon the general circumstances of the tribe, 
upon the wealth of the suitor, upon the 
rank and qualifications of the girl, ete. In 
British Columbia and Vancouver Island, 
“the value of the articles given for the 
bride ranges from £20 to £40 sterling.” 
Horses are often the medium of barter in 
North and South America, and cattle in 
Africa. Kafir brides fetch from five to 
twenty or thirty cows. The Damaras, on 
the other hand, “ are so poor a people that 
they are often glad to take one cow for a 
daughter”; the negroes of Bondo will 
accept a goat; in the Mangoni country 
“two skins of a buck are considered a fair 
price’; in Uganda, “ three or four bullocks, 
six sewing-needles, or a small box of per- 
cussion-caps ” ; among the Samoyedes and 
Ostyaks, “a certain number of reindeer ”’ ; 
in Tartary, “some horses, oxen, sheep, or 
pounds of butter”; among the Indian 
Kisans, “‘ two baskets of rice and a rupee in 
cash”; in Timor Laut, “ elephants’ tusks ”’ ; 
among the Fijians, “a whale’s tooth, or a 
musket’”’; in the Caroline Islands, “ fruit, 
fish, and similar things”; in Samoa, 
“ canoes, pigs, and foreign property of any 
kind that might fall into their hands.” 

We have no just grounds for supposing 
that marriage by purchase was ever the 
universal custom of mankind, and at the 
present day there are various uncivilised 
peoples who do not buy their wives. 
Presents may be given, but the notion of 
purchase is repudiated. It is so amongst 
the Ainos of Yesso, amongst one at least of 
the tribes of Alaska, amongst the Californian 
Wintun, amongst several African com- 
munities, amongst the Veddahs, to a great 
extent amongst the Hawaiians, in the 
Kingsmill Group, and elsewhere. 

It is certain, however, that the majority 
of savage nations find nothing objectionable 
in the purchase of wives, and Dr. Wester- 
marck thinks that this custom “ may, with 
even more reason than marriage by capture, 
be said to form a general stage in the social 
history of man. Although the two practices 
often occur simultaneously, the former has, 
as a rule, succeeded the latter, as barter in 
general has followed upon robbery. The 
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more recent character of marriage by pur- 
chase appears clearly from the fact that 
marriage by capture very frequently occurs 
as a symbol where marriage by purchase 
occurs as a reality. Moreover, there can be 
little doubt that barter and commerce are 
comparatively late inventions of man.” As 
woman grows in the esteem of the other 
sex, as her state increases in dignity and 
honour, she gradually ceases to be regarded 
as a mere object of barter, and the purchase 
sum begins to be replaced by the dowry or 
the marriage portion. 

The marriage ceremonies of many savages 
are of the simplest possible description. In 
some places, indeed, ceremony is almost 
entirely dispensed with. There are no 
wedding rites in Dahomey, “ except where 
the king confers the wife,” the interference 
of royalty rendering it necessary for the 
bride to present her future lord with a glass 
of rum. Brandy-drinking is the principal 
feature of the ceremony in some Brazilian 
tribes. Amongst the Navajos, it is only 
required of the bride and bridegroom to eat 
maize-pudding from the same platter. In 
the Hill tribes of North Aracan, marriage is 
described as “a simple contract unaccom- 
panied by ceremony,” and it is an equally 
informal affair in many other tribes. At a 
Khasia wedding, “the couple about to be 
married merely sit together in one seat, and 
receive their friends, to whom they give a 
dinner or feast.” They have a rather mixed 
ceremony amongst the Gonds and Korkis, 
consisting of “eating together, tying the 
garments together, dancing together round 
a pole, being half drowned together by a 
douche of water, and the interchange of 
rings.” A negress of Loango is legally 
married after the bridegroom has eaten from 
two dishes which she has cooked with her 
own hand, and carried to his hut. 

Where the ceremony assumes anything 
of a religious character, it is usually per- 
formed in a more stately and elaborate 
manner. There are impressive features in 
the marriage of a Fijian chief, where “ the 
Ambati or chief takes a seat, having the 
bridegroom on his right and the bride on 
the left hand. He then invokes the pro- 
tection of the god or spirit upon the bride, 
after which he leads her to the bridegroom, 
and joins their hands, with injunctions to 
love, honour, and obey, to be faithful and 
die with each other.” The blessing of the 
gods was invoked in all marriages in Tahiti. 
“The preliminaries being adjusted,” says 


Dr. Westermarck, “the parties repaired to 
the temple, where the priest addressed the 
bridegroom usually in the following terms : 
—‘ Will you not cast away your wife?’ 
To which the bridegroom answered, ‘ No.’ 
Turning to the bride, he proposed to her a 
like question, and received a similar answer. 
The priest then addressed them both, say- 
ing, ‘Happy will it be if thus with you 
two.’ He then offered a prayer to the gods 
on their behalf, imploring that they might 
live in affection, and realise the happiness 
marriage was designed to secure.” The 
Igorrotes of Luzon require a priestess to 
perform the marriage rites, who prays “ to 
the spirits of the deceased in the presence 
of all the kinsfolk of the couple.” 

In several countries soothsayers or for- 
tune-tellers are consulted as to whether the 
proposed union is likely to prove a fortunate 
one, and the stars are questioned for a 
propitious day for the wedding. There are 
lucky and unlucky days, and lucky and 
unlucky seasons of the year. 

We come now to consider briefly the 


forms of marriage. These are as various as 


they could well be, including monogamy, 
polygyny, and polyandry. Many worthy 
authorities, amongst whom may be num- 
bered Mr. Lecky, in his fascinating History 
of European Morals, have concluded that 
monogamy is the natural form of human 
marriage, because of the comparative 
equality in the numbers of men and women 
throughout the world. But this comparative 
equality of numbers does not prevail all the 
world over. “The numerical proportion 
between the sexes varies, and in some cases 
varies greatly, among different peoples.” In 
some regions there are fewer women than 
men; in others there are fewer men than 
women. To cite only a couple of instances : 
the men are on the whole more numerous 
than the women in the wild parts of 
Australia; whereas in Yucatan there are 
said to be two women to one man. Similar 
comparisons might be drawn from many 
other parts of the world ; and the disparity 
in the numbers of the sexes helps to explain 
the varieties of the forms of marriage. It 
happens, rather curiously, that amongst 
some peoples there are more boys born than 
girls; whilst, amongst others, the propor- 
tion of births favours the girls. 

But the limits of space confine me to 
generalities ; and it-may be asserted that, in 
our day, monogamy is the commonest form 
of marriage over the whole world. 
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From Our Own 


Crime and Vice in Germany 


THE latest report of the German Statistical 
Department on crime within the Empire during 
the past year is not very encouraging. It is 
clearly evident that the growth and influence of 
reformatory agencies is more than counter- 
balanced by the growth of influences which 
exercise a hurtful influence on the morality of 
the people. Last year’s report distinctly shows 
an increase of criminality. The tables show 
that 497,310 persons were condemned for offences 
against the law, in the previous year only 
477,807 persons. In no previous year has the 
number of convictions risen so high. It is a 
bad sign, and the tables bring out the fact 
clearly that offences against the person have 
risen in a far larger proportion than offences 
against property. Twenty years ago 107,000 
persons were convicted for assaults of various 
kinds; the report now published deals with 
213,000 convictions. Twenty years ago 38,000 
cases out of the total were convictions for 
dangerous assault ; this number has now risen 
to 98,000, more than double the number even 
taking into consideration the increase of popu- 
lation. It is of special interest to note the 
proportion of condemned young people. The 
increase is noticeable here also, but not to any 
large extent, probably owing to the milder 
measures now taken with youthful first offenders. 
In the classes of arson and dangerous assault, 
German youth does not show well. Crimes of 
this nature are alarmingly on the increase ; and 
crimes against morals are seen to be shockingly 
prevalent, and increasing at a rate which causes 
the greatest uneasiness to social reformers. 

M. A. M. 


The most Elevated Towns in the 
World 


PROFESSOR GABEL, of Freiburg in Switzer- 
land, publishes some interesting particulars 
about the highest inhabited places on our globe, 
from which the following notes are taken. The 
most elevated place of any importance in Europe 
is the village of Juf in the Grisons in Switzerland, 
with an altitude of 2133 metres (1 metre = 39 
inches). In Africa the highest towns are found 
in Abyssinia ; of these Ankuber is 2500 metres 
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high. On the other side of the Red Sea the 
town of Sana in Yemen is 2150 metres high. 
Cabul, the capital of Afghanistan, has an eleva- 
tion of 2000 metres, with a population of 75,000. 
But Lhassa, the mysterious capital of the Dalai 
Lama, with a population of 25,000, is 3560 
metres high, a height higher than the most 
elevated peak in the Pyrenees. .In the New 
World, cities of great height are of more 
frequent occurrence. Mexico, a city of 300,000 
inhabitants, lies at an elevation of 2300 metres. 
In the republic of Colombia, Santa Fé de 
Bogota, with 100,000 inhabitants, is 2645 metres 
high. In Ecuador, Ibarra is 2223 metres and 
Cuenca 2880 metres. Peru can boast of a large 
number of elevated towns: for example, Cuzco 
3500 metres, Siruani 3532, Oroya 3625, Puno 
3860, Crucero 3950, and finally Cerro de Pasco, 
with 13,000 inhabitants, at an altitude of 4350 
metres, the height of the Dents Blanches in the 
Valais Alps. Bolivia also has a town over 
4000 metres high, namely Potosi, lying at the 
same elevation as the summit of the Bernina in 
the Engadine.—x. A. M. 


The Real Illness of Leo XIII. 

AT last it is now officially known what the 
real disease was which killed Leo XIIL., 
keeping him between life and death for three 
weeks. The pleurisy of which the medical 
bulletins spoke so much was merely the con- 
sequence of tuberculosis, developed especially 
in the left lung. There is nothing out of the 
ordinary in this, but what is strange is that 
when Professor Lapponi, the Pope’s private 
physician, said what the real illness of the 
Pontiff was, Cardinal Rampolla absolutely re- 
fused to have it divulged to any one, insisting 
on this even when Professor Mazzoni joined his 
colleague in the same diagnosis. Thus the two 
doctors had to have recourse to obscure scientific 
phraseology in their statements for the public, 
concealing the real condition of the Pope by 
chronicling the progress of the pleurisy which 
was merely the consequence of the true illness. 
This, however, caused suspicion, dissatisfaction, 
and even mistrust towards the doctors, on the 
part of the Pecci family and several Cardinals, 
so that the two physicians again protested to 
Cardinal Rampolla that they must declare how 
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things really stood, his Eminence again refus- 
ing. So the doctors, to protect their reputations, 
had recourse to the expedient of stating before 
a public notary, in the presence of the witness 
prescribed by the law, just what the real illness 
of Leo XIII. was, the document to be produced 
after his death if necessary. What it has not 
yet been possible to understand is why Cardinal 
Rampolla should have so much objected to the 
revelation of the nature of the disease, as 
though a Pope could not, or should not, die of 
tuberculosis like any common mortal. Indeed, 
the Secretary of State rendered a bad service to 
his master, as when it leaked out that the true 
cause of the illness was kept secret, the wildest 
rumours began to circulate, certainly not to the 
advantage of the aged Pontiff. Perhaps Car- 
dinal Rampolla feared that a death from such a 
cause might be cited against the principle of 
the Pope being a willing prisoner, of which he 
is such a staunch supporter, and might there- 
fore be a strong argument to induce Leo’s 
successor to lead a kind of life better responding 
to the rules of hygiene, and to the political 
situation existing in Rome since the fall of the 
Temporal Power.—s. c. 


Partition of the New Hebrides 

New HEsRIDEs is at present under the dual 
control of France and England; each nation 
having by mutual agreement precluded itself 
from annexing the islands. The little archi- 
pelago, however, is by no means peaceful, and 
things are going from bad to worse. British 
traders have—most rightly—been forbidden to 
barter with liquor or rifles in dealing with 
natives, and so labour under a disadvantage, 
for the French traders are not restricted in the 
same way. In consequence of the French 
dealing with the natives, the trade in liquor and 
rifles is doing its deadly work, and some of the 
tribes are rapidly being exterminated. In his 
article in the Nutional Review on the New 
Hebrides question, M. Etienne, the distinguished 
French publicist and a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, proposes that, as a means of 
settling the differences, New Caledonia should 
annex the southern islands, and the Common- 
wealth the northern ones. This, however, 
meets with no approval in Australia, nor is it 
a fair division. The southern islands, which 
France would then possess, are the most valu- 
able in the group ; missionaries—many of whom 
are Presbyterians under the renowned Dr. 
Paton—have been working there for years, and 
the natives are civilised and Christians, while 
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the natives on the northern islands are still 
heathen and uncivilised. Then again the 
southern islands are nearer New Caledonia 
and Sydney, and are therefore more convenient 
for trading purposes. Nor would we wish for 
France to take the northern islands. Under 
their rule the natives of New Caledonia have 
made no advance in civilisation, they are not 
Christians ; in fact the French are not success- 
ful in dealing with the native races, and would 
most likely make a penal settlement on one of 
the larger islands. The people of Australia— 
especially the Christian community—feel that 
under these circumstances they cannot let any 
of the islands pass out of their hands, but wish 
that Great Britain would negotiate with France, 
and arrange an exchange with some islands in 
another part of the world for France’s interest 
in the archipelago. New Hebrides would then 
be annexed by the Commonwealth, to the 
mutual advantage of Australians and natives. 
A. P. 


Civil Servants in Australia 


A RATHER novel constitutional experiment 
is being tried in the State of Victoria, Australia. 
The Reform Act, which reduces the number of 
State members of Parliament, provides for the 
separate representation of all Civil servants. 
Owing to the railways being managed by the 
Government, the Civil servants are a large and 
important class, the voters numbering some 
9000; and in the past they have, it is considered, 
used undue pressure to secure favoured treat- 
ment, Under the new system, the Civil servants 
will return three members of their own, one of 
whom will sit in the Upper House; and no 
Civil servant will be allowed to vote at any 
other election. The scheme was, and is, bitterly 
opposed by the State employees, especially by 
post-masters and school-teachers in country 
districts, who are thus cut off from local politics. 
The unfortunate railway strike, however, which 
was partly caused by this measure, has made 
the general public favourable to a trial of the 
new system. One evil result has appeared 
already. Previously, no Civil servant was 
allowed to publicly criticise the Government ; 
but it has been felt that, with separate repre- 
sentation, this wholesome rule must become a 
dead letter. The Civil servants of course still 
have their votes for the two Federal Houses of 
Parliament, which is, in its way, another 
anomaly. It would not be at all surprising 
to find the next Parliament restoring the old 
order of things.—rF. 8. s. 
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A White Australia 


A FEATURE of the present Australian Common- 
wealth Parliament, which will be dissolved at 
the end of the year, is the steadiness with which 
it has carried out its ‘‘ White Australia” prin- 
ciple. It passed a stringent Aliens Restriction 
Act, under which any immigrant can be called 
on to write, at dictation, twenty lines of any 
European language. Then, at the instigation 
of the Senate, which is the more advanced 
House of the two on this question, it was 
decided that no mail subsidy would be paid to 
any shipping company unless its steamers were 
wholly manned by white labour. Following 
hard on this, a measure was passed prohibiting 
the importation of coloured (Kanaka) labour to 
Queensland after the expiration of five years. 
These Kanakas, who are natives of the South 
Sea Islands, are employed in thousands on the 
sugar plantations; but it is contended that they 
are a menace to public morals, and that the 
work can be just as well done by white men. 
In order to encourage the employment of whites, 
the Parliament has just passed a law which 
fixes a distribution of £3 per ton of sugar to 
all planters employing white men. The pearl- 
shellers of the north and north-west coasts 
have been compelled to substitute white for 
coloured divers, and in various other minor 
directions the brown and yellow men have been 
removed to make way for white men. At one 
time the Radical and Liberal press was com- 
plaining that we were to have a Piebald 
Australia; but the Commonwealth Parliament 
is fast removing the reproach.—r. s. 8. 


Bishop Moorhouse in Australia 


WHEN the annals of Australia are written by 
the future historian, a high place will be given 
to the distinguished prelate who has just laid 
down the reins of episcopal office at home, but 
who was Bishop of Melbourne before he went 
to the great manufacturing city of the North. 
Certainly no man has yet filled the position of 
bishop here who left so great a mark upon 
this young community. Dr. Moorhouse was 
with us ten years, and during the whole of that 
time not only did he guide his own church 
affairs with distinguished ability, but he be- 
came practically the most outstanding man 
in the colony, whose utterance upon leading 
questions was often anxiously awaited while 
public opinion was forming. 

The Bishop, as he was called by everybody, 
as a speaker was not approached in his day 
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by any other of our public men. 
courses of lectures would fill the Melbourne 
Town Hall with an audience of over 3500 people 
on a business afternoon—a quite unusual thing 
in a colonial city, where great audiences are 
not as a rule accustomed to assemble during 


the day. And of his visits to the rough bush 
parts of his large diocese the pleasantest 
memories still linger, for Dr. Moorhouse was a 
man able to make himself at home anywhere— 
a thing the colonial dearly loves—whether in a 
country hotel or a rough backwoods farmhouse, 
whether travelling by coach with a company 
of jolly commercials or in a railway truck— 
not carriage—on a partly-made line with a lot 
of hard-swearing navvies. 

Hundreds of stories are still told of him, all 
illustrating his kindliness, his capacity for put- 
ting people at their ease, and his ready wit. 

Dr. Moorhouse, his well-known pipe and his 
equally well-known bull-dog—who, by the way, 
lies buried here in the grounds of Bishops 
Court—were the constant material of our 
Punch artist for some of his best cartoons. 

He was looked upon apparently as every- 
body’s Bishop, for men who belonged to non- 
episcopal communions admired him as a man, 
and knew that in every time of crisis he was the 
fearless defender of the Faith, equally for them 
as for his own people ; and when a cable message 
arrived from London, notifying his appointment 
to the See of Manchester, all Australia mourned 
our loss, but rejoiced in his promotion. 

Now that he has resigned, ten thousand good 
wishes follow him into his retirement, with the 
hope that his days may yet be long in the land. 

A. 3. W. 


Wood-Chopping as a Sport 

A QUAINT branch of athletics, to be found 
only I believe in Australia, is that of wood- 
chopping. In New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Tasmania, wood-chopping competitions form 
part of the programme at a large number of 
athletic sports meetings; and every year special 
meetings, devoted solely to wood-chopping 
contests, are held to decide the Australian 
championships. The most important competi- 
tions are held in Tasmania, where as much as 
£100 is given for the first prize in a champion- 
ship event, and at present the Tasmanian 
axemen are believed to be the best in the 
Commonwealth. The competitors use high- 
grade American axes, sharpened to a razor 
edge; and the skill displayed would be a 
revelation to the average man, who toils pain- 
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fully of an evening at splitting an armful of 
kindling wood. Tough logs of about a foot or 
eighteen inches in diameter are chosen, and 
they are firmly fixed in an upright position. 
At the firing of the pistol the half-dozen 
bronzed bushmen get to work, and for about 
two minutes the air is thick with huge chips. 
The precision and strength of the cuts is 
astonishing, and the best men do really wonder- 
ful work. Each man has an assistant, who 
squats beside the log, directs the cuts, and one 
of the marvels of the business is how this man 
isn’t killed by the flying chips. Most of the 
champion axemen are timber-cutters, sleeper- 
hewers, saw-mill hands and the like, who use 
the axe daily. Besides the axe competitions, 
there are also competitions in log-sawing, with 
both single-handed and double-handed cross- 
cut saws. No one knows what lightning-like 
work can be done with a cross-cut saw until he 
has seen two expert bushmen using one. 
F. 8, 8. 

An American Assyriologist 

Dr. Herman V. HILprRecut, the foremost 
American Assyriologist, has recently attracted 
the attention of the public in at least three 
ways. First, in the early spring, he became 
known as the editor of Explorations in Bible 
Lands, a popular yet comprehensive volume, 
which was recognised as authoritative upon 
publication. Dr. Hilprecht was assisted in this 
work by the leading archzeologists of the world, 
who contributed to the book chapters on 
subjects which they had specially studied. 
What merit the volume has from the stand- 
point of good idiomatic English, Dr. Hilprecht, 
in his Preface, attributes largely to his late 
wife, who carefully read the proof-sheets and 
smoothed her husband’s Germanicism. Almost 
simultaneously with the publication of Exp/or- 
ations in Bible Lands, Dr. Hilprecht attracted 
further attention by the invitation which he 
received to lecture before the German Emperor. 
The discussions which his views aroused in that 
country are too well known to require repeti- 
tion. Finally, Dr. Hilprecht surprised the 
public by his quiet and sudden marriage to 
Mrs. Crozer, a widow of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Hilprecht’s life, from earliest years, has 
been that of a scholar. Although now an 
American in interest and connexions, he was 
au native of Germany, having been born in 
Ifohenerxleben, July 28, 1859. From 1880 
to 1885 he studied Theology, Philosophy and 
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DR. HERMAN V. HILPRECHT 


Law. He was called to the United States by 
the University of Pennsylvania, and became 
the Assyriologist and Scientific Director of that 
University’s Expedition to Nippur, Babylonia, 
1888-9. From 1893 to '98 he reorganised the 
Babylonian Section of the Imperial Ottoman 
Museum in Constantinople, and he subsequently 
made frequent expeditions in Asia Minor and 
Syria. He is now Curator of the Semitic 


Section of the Museums of the University of 


Pennsylvania. This section contains over 
27,000 original Cuneiform documents, for the 
most part presented by Dr. Hilprecht. He 
also holds the Chair of Assyriology in the 
University of Pennsylvania—a chair recently 
endowed with $100,000 by Edward W. anid 
Clarence H. Clark, bankers of Philadelphia. 
Prof. Hilprecht is generally recognised as the 
leading authority in Cuneiform Palzography. 
He is the Editor-in-chief of the monumentai 
work which is to contain when completed a 
complete analysis of the Cuneiform inscriptions 
excavated from Nippur. Hv was a member of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund of London, 1897, 
and is connected with many other scientific 
societies of various countries. Personally, Dr. 
Hilprecht is a tall and athletic nan of a vigorous 
build. He speaks several languages fluently, 
and when, after his last return from Nippur, he 
gave a series of lectures in the chapel of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the.building was 
found to be too small to contain the audiences, 
and a large neighlLouring church had to be 
secured.—a, B. R. 
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Science and Discovery 


BY PROFESSOR R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 


The Langley Soaring Machine 


ProFessor S. P. LANGLEY has for many 
years devoted attention to artificial flight, and 
the flying machine he has devised has shown 
that it is possible to construct an apparatus 
which will navigate the air without the use 
of balloons. Several years ago successful 
trials were made with this aérodrome, and it 
is reported that new experiments recently made 
have been very satisfactory. The machine may 
be considered as a mechanical bird with motion- 
less wings which enable it to soar in the air. It 
in no way resembles a balloon which floats in 
the air, for it is hundreds of times heavier than 
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PROFESSOR: LANGLEY’S AERODROME IN FLIGHT 


Reproduced from an instantaneous photograph by Dr. A. GrRanam BELL 


the air it displaces. It is built almost entirely 
of steel, and is far heavier in relation to the air 
than a ship of solid lead would be in relation to 
water. One of the models with which success- 
ful flights have been made is shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations. The weight of the 
model is 30 lbs., one-fourth of which is contained 
in the engine and machinery. Within the 
small body of the machine is everything for 
enerating 1} horse-power, the total weight of 
re, grate, boiler and every accessory being less 
than 7 lbs. The engine, with its cylinders, 
istons, and every moving part, weighs 26 ozs. 
his puts in motion the propellers, which, turn- 
ing at a rate of between 800 and 1200 revolu- 
tions per minute, 

| drive the aérodrome 
; at a speed which 
| varies according to 
| the inclination given 
| to the wings. In 
| the experiments 
which have hitherto 
been made, the sup- 
porting surfaces or 
wings have been 
given such an in- 
clination as would 
limit the speed to 
between 20 and 30 
| miles an hour, but 
| much greater speeds 
| can be attained. The 
machine starts from 

a platform on a boat 
and rises in graceful 
curves against the 
wind, moving 
steadily upward and 
onward until the 
steam is exhausted, 
when, deprived of 
the propellers, it 

| falls gently into the 
water without the 
least shock, and is 
ready for another 
trial. The length of 
flight so far accom- 
plished is between 
half-a-mile and a 
mile, but greater 
distances will 
shortly be reached. 
The interest of the 
experiments lies in 
the demonstration 
that a flying model 
carrying fuel, boiler 
and engine can be 











constructed capable of lift- 
ing itself in the air by its 
own internal energy and 
without the aid of a balloon. 
This is a noteworthy ad- 
vance in the history of aérial 
navigation, and as experi- 
ments with the model are 
being carried on for the 
U.S. War Department, with 
the view of determining its 
possible uses as an engine 
of war, further progress 
may be expected. 


The Miracle of 
Radium 

Many physicists and 
chemists are investigating 
the properties of radium, 
and scarcely a week passes 
without an important an- 
nouncement being made 
concerning this remarkable 
substance. As already 
stated in these columns, 
a minute amount of a radium compound is 
capable of giving out a measurable quantity 
of heat continually, and of keeping a phos- 
ae screen sparkling with flashes of 
ight practically for ever. Prof. C. V. Boys 
has directed attention to other properties of 
radium discovered by various investigators. 
An atom of radium can constantly produce a 
luminous emanation, that is, something like a 
gas, which escapes and carries with it wonder- 
ful properties, while the radium remains un- 
altered in weight. In addition to manufacturing 
this emanation, radium emits three kinds of 
rays, one of which has much the same proper- 
ties as Réntgen rays. Each of these rays 
consists of particles shot out from the radium, 
yet the atom of radium remains unchanged. 
When cooled to the temperature of liquid 
hydrogen, that is the lowest temperature which 
can be produced, its power of creating heat 
instead of being less is actually greater. It is 
estimated that in the course of their existence 
fifteen grains of radium will give out sufficient 
heat to raise five hundred tons a mile high. 
Thorium and uranium possess similar proper- 
ties, but are not so active, so they would retain 
their vigour for about a million years before 
being worn out. 

Facts of this kind are leading men of science 
to reconsider their ideas as to the constitution 
of various bodies. It has been suggested that 
the sun owes part or all of its light and heat 
to radium and related substances, and that the 
solar corona—an extremely attenuated halo 
revealed around the sun during a total eclipse 
consists of radium emanations. Prof. Boys 
has now brought forward evidence that comets’ 
tails are of the same nature as the emanations 
manufactured by radium; so that it is not too 
much to say that radium is providing a key 
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PROFESSOR LANGLEY’S AERODROME IN FLIGHT 


View from above, based upon a photograph 


which is being used to unlock many celestial 
as well as terrestrial mysteries. 


Road and Air Resistance 


Pror. Hete-SHaw and other mechanical 
engineers are carrying out a series of system- 
atic observations on the resistance of road 
vehicles to traction, with the object of finding 
the best size and shape of wheel, width of tyre, 
and other details required for the improved 
construction of motor carriages. For the pur- 
pose of the experiments, a trailer consisting 
of a pneumatic-tyred wheel with a recording 
apparatus attached was connected with a car 
as shown in the figure, and runs were made at 
speeds of from 12 miles to 35 miles an hour over 
roads of different kinds, loads from 315 lbs. 
to 900 lbs. being placed on the experimental 
wheel. Some of the results obtained with this 
arrangement and by other experimenters are 
given by Prof. Hele-Shaw in a report just 
presented to the British Association. The effort 
required to drive an automobile along a muddy 
road appears from the experiments to be double 
that on the same road when hard and smooth. 
The resistance of air to the movement of 
automobiles is a matter of great importance 
when high speeds are reached. It has been 
found that at a speed of 53 miles an hour, the 
energy required to overcome the air resistance 
on a vehicle with an opposing surface of about 
ten square feet is between seven and twenty 
horse-power. To diminish this resistance to 
motion offered by the air, the front of an 
automobile designed for speed ought to taper 
and the back be still more pointed, like the 
form of a fish. Many present-day cars are 
badly designed in this respect, this being par- 
ticularly the case with the ‘ Coffin-Head” 
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PANHARD AND LEVASSOR CAR WITH EXPERIMENTAL WHEEL ATTACHED 


front, which has a flat surface directly opposed 
to the air pressure. 


Migration of Birds 

Tuoveu the general fact of the migration of 
birds has been known since very early times, 
theré is still much to learn upon the subject. 
For twenty years a committee of the British 
Association has been collecting observations on 
the seasonal movements of birds in Great Britain 
and Ireland, with the result that what at first 
sight seems simple proves to be involved in 
difficulties, and no satisfactory explanation has 
been found for many of the movements, nor is 
there sufficient information as to the way the 
migration is performed. Mr. W. Eagle Clarke 
has reported to the committee upon the move- 
ments of eight species of birds, namely, the 
swallow, fieldfare, white wagtail, song-thrush, 
skylark, lapwing, starling and rook; and his 
work, the last instalment of which has just been 
published by the British Association, provides 
the most exact information available as to bird 
migration. Of these birds only the first two— 
swallow and fieldfare—and possibly the third, are 
popularly considered to be migrants in this 
country, the others being regarded as resident 
species throughout the year. Mr. Clarke has, 
however, shown that, as individuals, song- 
thrushes, skylarks, lapwings, starlings and 
rooks are migratory to the highest degree; that 
is to say, the members of the species met with 
at one season are not the same as those which 


occur at another. This fact has only been 
known to a few keen naturalists, and is wholly 
unsuspected by the public at large, though the 
birds belong to our most familiar species. 
Many other species probably show the same 
character, so that migration, among birds of 
these islands at least, instead of being an ex- 
ceptional characteristic, may be general to most 
of our birds. 


Adders in Water and Eels on Land 


Ir has long been a matter of dispute whether 
the British adder ever takes to the water as a 
matter of ordinary habit. Dr. Gerald Leighton 
failed to find a single case in English counties, 
after years of observation, but in Scotland the 
habit appears to be not unusual. Investigations 
and experiments made by him in the Scottish 
Highlands have proved that adders have there 
the habit of swimming the streams and rivers, 
as recorded in the folklore of the Highlands. It 
can no longer be doubted that adders take to 
water as eels occasionally do to land. Young 
eels or elvers will overcome almost any obstacle 
when swimming up stream: they have been 
known to climb up posts and to ascend into 
trees. Adult eels have been seen crawling over 
wet grass from one piece of water to another, and 
their presence in ponds or water-courses not in 
direct communication with the sea can often 
only be accounted for by their passage across 
fields in this way. 


Frank T. Bullen, author of The Cruise of the Cachalot, contributes to the 
November Sunday at Home the first of a series of papers entitled ‘‘ Lives of 
Some Deep-Sea People,’’ beautifully illustrated by Theo. Carreras. 
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AN ACCEPTABLE 
PRESENT 


Causing the Donor to be gratefully remem- 
bered for Twelve Months, 
of be obtained by paying A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION for 
ke Leisure Hour, and instructing the Publisher or your local 
Bookseller to forward it monthly to a friend in 
the United Kingdom or Abroad. 


The New Volume begins with this Number, so that this is 
the appropriate time to pay 


A Year’s Subscription of §S, (including Postage). 
The Publisher's Address is 56-PaTeRNosterR Row, Lonpon. 


To make 

Home Nursing 
as efficient as 
Hospital Nursing 


it is necessary to adopt Hospital 
methods as far as possible. 





Most of the great Hospitals 
use Lemco as a substitute for 
old-fashioned Beef Tea. Lemco 
is the most concentrated essence 
of Beef known, and is ever so 
much better than home-made 
Beef Tea. 

Lemco can be retained by the 
most delicate stomach when all 
other foods are rejected. 











Use 


| |LEMCO 


HOUSE OR | “EVER-READY” ELECTRIC TORCH. |PRETTY AND USEFUL, 


5S GOLD MEDALS 
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or Moroceo, 18/6. In Dark Blue, Dark 
reen or Dark Red, which makes a vere haudsome preseut. ELECTRIC READING 
Extra Batteries, 1/6 ex 





HAND LAMP, PRESS THE RING, IT LIGHTS. Shamrock 
Clock & 
No. 12.—Highly Night- 
equipped and well Light. 
made, complete Superb 
== with Battery, 14/6. mounted & % 
Special Design, 19/« finished in 
= Extra Batteries, Green and 
WG each. Can be carried r the pocket. Gold 
S Instant Electric Light when and No. 4. tt. 
— ee where wanted. including 
; s, Cycling, Indispensable round the House, in the Garden, on the Battery 
a8 Driving, &c. Road, Everywhere. No Wires. No Liquids’ No Danger. Post F 
ae 6,000 a Fiashes without re-charging. §2/6 pust free. WS SEee, 
HAND LAMP ~ * LUXE. Lather, 3 2, Torch De Luxe, covered in Russia Extra Bat tevien, 1/6 exch. 
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most tharming effect aes in Solid 
Ebony with Fittings, £3 3s. 
Extra teries for all, /6 each. 
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ELECTRIC WATCHSTAND &NICHTLICHT, ’ 
Tuy senses" | GHRISTMAS PRESENTS: n= 
ore aattrin, enatfing ‘oe tots 

UG each. to see the| we Shall be pleased if you will call and / Bxtre 
ant the aged it — inspect our large selection of Electrical | pirects a steady - ye 








; Novelties, or we will send you our | s»4brillisutligh 
| Illustrated Catalogue No. 84 post free. |“*"™ 
| All our goods are self-contained and Sa 
portable, and are undoubtedly the best! pocraw 
‘yet produced. Every article is abso-| totne | 


lutely free from danger. eyes. 
~ The PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO., 102 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. | 
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Homes Brighter, 
Clothes Whiter, 
Hearts Lighter. 
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CHRISTMAS IS COMING AGAIN !! 


To the Rich it means Joy and Happiness. To the Poor it means —— !! 


! th ad of ‘The Lei H > will Y)/);) 
again kindly help the Committee of the ey)” 


FIELD LANE REFUGES 
AND RAGGED SCHOOLS 


to make the poor children happy and to brighten 
the Homes of the Poorest of the poor. 
YOU ARE WEARTILY THANKED FOR THE KIND 
HELP YOU GAVE LAST YEAR. 
The Committee were enabled to give 

888 Dinners to the Homeless on Christmas Day. 

827 New Year’s Dinners to Poor Children. 

1,030 Christmas Parcels to the Poorat their homes 

They also helped the poor of the neighbourhood, 
with Bread, Coals, &c., all through the Year. 

3,000 of these poor people attend the Institution 
every week. 

19,185 Breakfasts were given to Homeless Men 
and Women who attended the Ragged Church 
Service. 

In the Refuges 733 Men and Women were 
sheltered, and 280 were helped back to 
employment. 

In the + 5,911 dear little Babies were taken 
care of. 


NS 
THEY WILL DO THIS AGAIN IF vou WILL HELP THEM. 


Contributions for the above Beneficent Objects are Urgently Needed, and will be very gratefully received and 
acknowledged if you will kindly send them on to the Secrerary at the Institution, for Address, see below. 
Bankers— BARCLAY 2. a? Ltd., 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Treasurer—W. A. BEV. , Esq., 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Secretary— PEREGRINE PLATT, The "Inetituitior, Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
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The Ivy and the Bell 


Mr. JosEPpH KENDALL, 32 Wardo Avenue, 
Fulham, London, 8.W., writes, referring to the 
inquiry in our August number about the poem 
“The Ivy and the Bell,” that the author is 
Charles Mackay, and “if your correspondent 
cannot obtain Charles Mackay’s works at any 
of the Public Free Libraries, if he or she will 
send me a stamped directed envelope, I will 
write out and forward.” 


A Problem on Protection and Free 
Trade 


CAN any of our readers answer the following 
query of G. P.? 

‘‘A writer in speaking of hostile tariffs and 
free trade all round gives the following re- 
marks:—‘A given quantity of goods, which 
have actually cost £100 to produce in this 
country and to land in New York, may be sold 
to the American consumer for £151, but the 
duty upon them has been £50 and the manu- 
facturer’s profit only £1. If there had been 
no duty, the American consumer might have 
bought for £110, but his country would have 
been £9 poorer, and our country £9 richer than 
under the high protective tariff.’ Now, sir, I 
cannot quite understand if the Americans paid 
only £110 for goods instead of £151 howthey could 
possibly be £9 the poorer. How is it made out?” 


Lorna Doone and The Leisure Hour 

How many readers of Lorna Doone know 
that the great novelist drew his inspiration for 
it from the pages of The Leisure Hour ? 

A correspondence recently took place in The 
Daily Chronicle as to the reality of the stories 
about the Doones. The matter appears to have 
been finally settled by a letter from ‘‘ A Sexa- 
genarian.” In this letter the writer stated that 
he had lived on Exmoor during the “ fifties” 
and “sixties” of the last century, in his boy- 
hood, youth, and early manhood, and that the 
stories or legends of the Doones were perfectly 
familiar to him. 

‘*So familiar,” he says, ‘‘ were these stories 
to me when I was a boy, that I used to retail 
them with curdling embellishments of my own 
in the dormitory of a West-country boarding- 
school. The result of this was that a room- 
mate of mine, either just before or just after he 
went to Oxford, wove my yarns (he had not 
then himself visited Exmoor) into a story, which 
he called ‘The Doones of Exmoor.’ His tale 
was eventually published in some half-dozen 
consecutive numbers of The Leisure Hour [1863, 
p. 561, ete.—Epb.]. My copy of it has long been 
lost, but I remember that though it was delayed 
some time by the editor, it appeared three or 
four years before Lorna Doone. Moreover, I had 
a letter from Mr. R. D. Blackmore, soon after 
his immortal work was issued, wherein he 
acknowledged that it was the accidental 


glancing at the poor stuff in The Leisure Hour 
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that gave him the clue for the weaving of the 
romance, and caused him to study the details 
on the spot.” 


Back to the Land 

Ear CARRINGTON, speaking at the opening 
of the new Housing Estate of the Battersea 
Borough Council in August, expressed his 
agreement with a remark of Mr. John Burns, 
that people thronged to the towns because they 
were landless in the country. In proof of this, 
he stated that in a district in Lincolnshire 2500 
people left between 1881 and 1891. A friend of 
his and himself then undertook the provision of 
small holdings and allotments, and from 1891 
to 1901 the number of people who left the 
district was only 115. 


Astronomical Notes for November 
THE Sun, in the latitude of Greenwich, rises 
on the Ist day of this month at 6h. 53m. in the 
morning and sets at 4h. 34m. in the evening; 
on the 11th he rises at 7h. 11m. and sets at 4h. 
16m., and on the 21st he rises at 7h. 28m. and 
sets at 4h. 2m. The Moon is Full at dh. 28m. 
(Greenwich time) on the morning of the 5th; at 
her Last Quarter at 2h, 46m. on that of the 12th ; 
New at 5h. 10m. on that of the 19th ; and at her 
First Quarter at 5h. 37m. on that of the 27th. 
She will be in perigee, or nearest the Earth, 
about a quarter before 2 o’clock on the afternoon 
of the 10th, and in apogee, or farthest from us, 
at 3 o’clock on that of the 25th. No eclipse is 
due this month. The Moon, on the evening of 
the 6th, will pass near the Pleiades, and on the 
following morning will make a near approach to 
the bright star Aldebaran but without actually 
occulting it. The planet Mercury will scarcely 
be visible in any part of this month, being at 
superior conjunction with the Sun on the 2Ist. 
Venus is still brilliant in the morning, rising 
about 3 o’clock, and moving on the 3rd from the 
constellation Leo into Virgo; she will be at 
greatest western elongation from the Sun on 
the 28th, and be near Spica, the brightest star in 
the constellation Virgo, at the end of the month. 
Mars is passing in an easterly direction through 
the constellation Sagittarius; he continues to 
decrease in brightness, and sets a little before 
7 o'clock in the evening. Jupiter is at his 
stationary point on the 10th; he is near the 
eastern boundary of the constellation Aquarius 
throughout the month, and by the end of it sets 
soon after midnight. Saturn is very near the 
fifth magnitude star Rho in the constellation 
Capricornus; he will be in conjunction with the 
Moon on the 24th, when he will set about half- 
past 8 o’clock in the evening. Of the Novem- 
ber meteors we now hesitate to say much; but 
a certain number will probably be seen by those 
who watch near their radiant point on the early 
morning of the 15th, and though the horned 
waning Moon will be near the same quarter 
of the sky, she will scarcely interfere much 
with their observation.—w. T. LYNN. 
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WHEN discussing human 
or social things, our 
habitual, erroneous way 
is to accentnate our con- 
trasts, to speak of the 
old and the new, the 
good and the bad, the 
wise and the foolish, as 
if these conditions stood 
out in absolute detach- 
ment, and there was no 
overlapping. 

People speak of the old 
fashion and the new with 
children when they mean 
the way of parental 
harshness as contrasted 
with parental leniency, just as if one belonged to one century 
or lustrum and passed with it. Now that wonderful book of 
family histories, the Old Testament, indicates very plainly 
that excessive leniency towards children is no new thing, and 
that the spoiling of them was as obvious in Solomon's as in 
our day. 

Harshness towards the young of the household seems to 
have been of medizval origin, lasting almost to the present. 
Brutality towards children pertains net to savage races, but 
to the dregs of civilisation. In sparsely populated lands, and 
among nomadic peoples, the young are treated with affection- 
ate care ; it is civilisation that has evolved Protective Societies 
that children may be safeguarded from those who bestowed 
existence on them. 

Two writers, recently deceased, Augustus J. C. Hare and 
Samuel Butler, have left on record their personal experience 
of the parental relation. Though the one uses the autobiogra- 
phical and the other the fictional medium for his narrative, 
both records have equally the personal note 

The Hare parents parted with their child, when asked to do 
so by a sister-in-law, that she might adopt h'm, with no reluc- 
tance other than that expressed in the question, “‘ Will one be 
enough? we can spare you several if you want them,” and 
thenceforward concerned themselves no more about him and 
his fortunes than if he had been a kitten bestowed uncondi- 
tionally on the first applicant. The child, grown to maturity, 
tells this lightly, because he found a veritable parent in his 
adopted mother, and attained to that average of happiness 
in later life which casts a backward glow over the woes of 
childhood. From Samuel Butler’s mind subsequent experi- 
ence never effaced the thought of the early innocent happiness 
he had missed, and in his two well-known books, Brewhon 
and The Way of All Flesh, the bitterness of his heart speaks 
stridently. In Erewhon he indicates an explanation of parental 
tyranny by an allegory. He says all children in the land of 
Erewhon insisted on being born, pestered the parents they 
desired, to permit them to be born, cried so clamorously for 
permission to enter the world, that the parents in a weak 
moment yielded, and so foisted on themselves a burden 
which they naturally resented and disliked. The parents 
feeling themselves victims, and being in a position of power, 
hurt their tyrants when they could, In this estimate of home 
life the sensitive can decipher an age-long interval of childish 
pain, 

In The Way of All Flesh the children of successive gener- 
ations are like pawns, to be moved this way and that on 
the checkered board of life by parental hands If it suits the 
parental fancy to make of the child this or that, he is so made, 
— or vocation on his part; dropped into the 


— 


whirlpool of a career for which he has neither aptitude nor 
desire, he sinks in it, or struggles through it as best he can. 
Towards the end of the volume, when the author thanks 
Heaven that tyrannous domestic usages are obsolete, one 
wonders if he meant this sincerely, or if it was the climax of 
his sarcasm. 

Hnman nature does not change in a generation, it has not 
changed much since history wrote its first syllable. Ifa 
general course of action becomes generally modified, it is 
because the spring of action, the human mind, has undergone 
a radical change, and that does not seem to occur by ordinary 
process of development. 

The belief sincerely held by generations of men and women, 
that everything human was altogether evil, made the wounding 
of the defenceless wear an aspect of religions duty. The broken 
spirit of the penitent Psalmist was considered a fitting burden 
for a young boy or girl to bear. and the reduction of the young 
to a state of resigned passivity was considered a saint-like 
action. Mrs. Susannah Wesley did not teach her babies to 
cry in a whisper without precedent. Some twelve of these 
babies died ; the srrvivors certainly had acquired the quality of 
patience, but to-day we think the cost was excessive. 

Where any course of action is easv it orly needs to be in- 
dicated as praiseworthy, and multitudes will adopt it. Both 
the worldly and the pious found the maltreatment of the yonng 
attractive ; when parental sternness was held to indicate 
strength of character and elevation of mind, who wonld net 
be stern? The suppression of chi'dish inclinations and re- 
quirements so materially increased parental! freedom that it 
became exceedingly popular, hence some of the cries that echo 
in our hearts to this day. 

But religious belief and consequently estimates of duty, 
have entirely altered in the last generation. In our relations 
with our kind, laws of conduct which trace their origin to an 
inerrant fount are indispensable. Unless we recognise our 
duty to God, our duty to man will never become a common 
obligation. 

Parents and children are a generation apart ; how can they 
see eye toeve? How can the young, into whose vocabulary 
the word failure has never entered, understand submission to 
what they dislike, unless they are bound by laws which make 
obedience an obligation? Teave love and duty out of the 
question, and parents and children must oppose each other, so 
that the advance or retrogression of the household, its ascent 
or descent in the seale of civilisation, will depend on the 
individual force at each end of the tng of war. 

Puritanic usages did good where the generation practising 
and the gereration suffering them alike believed in their painful 
valve. John Ruskin never hada toy but one during his lonely 
childhood, a Punch and Judy show that a relative gave him, 
and this was conscientiously suppressed by his mother. No 
protest arose in his mind in conseqnence, because he had 
assented to the thought that pleasure and misdoing were 
synonymous. In his later years he was able to ascribe much 
merit to his stern upbringing. 

But the drastic method no longer exists on a defined and 
defended basis. where the Draconian habit persists here or 
there it is instinctive, not reasoned. Logie has gone to the 
other extreme, and maintains that nature must be developed, 
not suppressed. This has a fine sound, but followed into 
practice it evidently means that the children when young 
shall be permitted to think and do as they like, till they are 
beyond control, and their maturity is permitted to show how 
the link between man and the Divine is weaker and the link 
between man and the brute stronger than it was in the days 
of our;fathers. 




















The general reduction in the standard of conduct throughout 
the community is too well known to call for specification, 
and too sensitive to bear it. Throughout every section of 
society, as every one standing close to the pulse of the com- 
munity knows, offences that a generation ago would have been 
felt as a blight not only on the individual but on the entire 
connexion of the offender, have now become a detail regarded 
a)most as of the everyday, to be deplored by the good, winked at 
by the knowing mediocre, and hailed with interest by the bad. 
“Come down hither,” is the smiling invitation heard to-day, 
not only in railed-off leprous colonies, but in what might be 
called the very sunatoria of family life. Let people forget 
God, and the next step will be to despise virtue. 

We need a revival of religion, as Nineveh and the cities of 
the plain needed it; if we fail to experience it we shall perish 
as they perished. It is an appalling spectacle when people 
are seen to tight with the ugliest weapons, for details, while that 
which is essential lies gagged and bound in a dungeon, and the 
holiest things in life, all that raises man Godwards and dis- 
tinguishes him from the brute, becomes matter for a gibe on 
the smiling lips of the gay dancers in the dance of death. 

Where we build we must make sure that we have tested our 
foundations ; we cannot take confident refuge in an edifice, no 
matter how sunny its turrets, how stately its battlements, if 
the earthquake has rent the walls, and we see the sun through 
the gaping fissures ; ruin is ruin, and all the patching in the 
world but defers the day of final collapse. But under the 
edifice stands the firm foundation, the rock that cannot be 
shaken ; it is they who love the venerated walls that must 
themselves raze them stone by stone, and, from the materials 
that are sound, rebuild with reverent, willing hands the temple 
of the Lord. We want revivalists, say the anxious and sincere ; 
we do, and resurrectionists, sappers and miners as well as 
architects, and the Spirit to guide the pickaxe and the trowel 
alike. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


LITERARY. 

Aunt Nell.—It cannot be said that there is much promise in 
your sketch, “‘ Was she right?” The first essential in the pro- 
duction of an acceptable story is that the action shall be either 
interesting or probable. In your narrative it is neither. 
That a Sunday School superintendent should reprovea teacher 
for unbecoming behaviour is a very everyday and by no means 
dramatic incident. That she should begin her well-deserved 
reprimand with the words, “I will tell you the story of my 
life,” is absurd. Your study of human nature must convince 
you that sensible people do not offer their own poignant ex- 
periences to all andsundry. Then your people areall uninter- 
esting, consequently what they do and say is of no consequence 
to the reader. Your Miss Burr is so slangy and so common 
that any one who would admire her could only be as vulgar as 
herself, Such people exist, but they are not deserving of 
notice in print. The artist must select and discriminate; the 
world is so full of models that there is no reason for portraying 
the unattractive. MSS. sent in for discussion shuuld be 
accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, if the writer 
desires their return. 

Midget.—I cannot find any wrapper for the return of your 
MS., so I conclude you are willing it should be destroyed, 
treatment I am always very reluctant to confer on anything 
type-written. Your story is probable and nicely written, but 
it is too eventless. Personally, I always prefer work like Mrs. 
Oliphant’s or Mr. W. E. Norris’s(where all the incidents might 
conceivably have happened to the people one knows) to any. 
thing more sensational or lurid, but drama is better suited to 
the market than probable experiences. The naturalness, un- 
forced goodness and instructive morality of your story make 
me like you, and wish you every success in approaching the 
literary field. I will retain your MS. for a week after this 


appears in print in case you may wish it returned. 
Little 'Un.—As your story is only a fragment it is impossible 
to do more than discuss itas a fragment. As it is full of adven- 
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tures and hair-breadth escapes, it is possible the story when 
finished might prove suitable as a fewilleton for one of the daily 
papers that issue serials habitually. I believe the writers of 
these stories (which never reappear in book form) make much 
more money than many of their more famous and dignitied 
brethren of the pen. The chief difficulty about writing stories 
of the feudal period is the language. How can the average girl 
know exactly how people spoke in the time of King John, and 
who to-day could read the Saxun of labourers or the Anglo- 
French of the Normaus even if she reproduced it correctly? It 
is better to lay your story in a much later period than that of 
Ivanhoe, and then, where the language still seems to offer an 
obstacle, to let the story be told as tradition by an old servant 
of, at earliest, Queen Anne’s reign. By that method you will 
also shorten and condense the narrative—a not unimportant 
detail. 
EMPLOY MENTS. 

faliant.—If you will write to the office of Women’s Employ- 
ment, 9, Southampton Street, Hulborn, for their pamphlet 
entitled Open Doors for Women (1s, post free), you will find 
useful suggestions on breadwinning, and have remunerative 
occupations indicated to you with the means of entering 
on them. The articlesare reprinted from the fortnightly paper 
issued by the Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 
and give the most recent particulars regarding the Post Office, 
going into business, lauudry work, sanitary inspecting, 
handicrafts, etc., etc. I am glad to know you feel brave enough 
for anything, and hope you may conquer all difficulties. 

Alpha.—lIt is always the purchaser that pays, a.d the person 
desiring anything most eagerly who is tax:d to acquire it. 
Most agencies charge a fee to buth employer and employee ; 
where it is remitted to the former it is doubtless that such may 
be attracted in greater numbers. After all you know the 
employer is the more indispensable and the less abundant. 
A lady can do without a governess, but how can a governess 
do without work? In a way it is a hardship where the fees are 
puid by the poorer of the two, but what can be done to hinder 
an agent making this condition? After all, remitting the 
employer's fee does not result in an increase of fee to the 
employed. Unluckily things are always made harder for the 
poor than the rich ; it is always the poor that get the worst of 
every bargain, as I have already indicated in another con- 
nexion. It is very hard, but power always rules. A friend 
indicated to me recently the necessity for a *‘ Mistresses’ Pro- 
tection Society,” since present-day servants seem tu encroach 
more and more, but how can people protect themselves against 
an ever-increasing deficit? Where the supply is less than 
the demand the blemishes of the supply have to be accepted, 
and this works the other way in the case of working ladies—there 
are more of them than openings for them, hence all that you 
complain of. It might be well tocall at the above-mentioned 
Central Bureau, and see if anythingssuited to you is on the 
books. The fees are moderate. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

La Carmencita.—It is so unusual for a girl to complain of 
being too thin that I read your letter twice to try to discover 
jourage. Asa rule girls shrink from obesity more than any- 
thing else. But the thinness of bad health, resulting in poor 
blood, neuralgia, and weakness, is a malady, and must be 
treated accordingly. Iron is the remedy for anwmia, and cod- 
liver oil for the neuralgia that comes from exposed nerves 
There is no better fattening diet than milk puddings with as 
much sugar as js palatable. Slices of bread dipped in milk 
and with sugar sprinkled over can be eaten with enjoyment 
even by those who find mixed bread and milk too mawkish. 
Root vegetables, as potatoes, with butter or the fat of meat, are 
also fattening. A glass of hot milk taken in sips once or twice 
during the d#y is very nourishing. If you will use these things 
for three months, it is possible you may write then to ask for 
a reducing dietary.—VERITY. 
to be addressed 
Bouverie 
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Letters regarding ‘‘ Women's Interests” 
—* Verity,” c/o Editor, “‘The Leisure Hour,”’ 4, 
Street, London, E.C. 














SEARCH QUESTIONS 
(CHARACTERS FROM STEVENSON. ) 


1. ‘* He saw Holyrood in a dream, remembrance 
of its romance awoke in him and faded ; he had a 
vision of the old radiant stories, of Queen Mary 
and Prince Charlie, of the hooded stag, of the 
splendour and crime, the velvet and bright iron of 
the past ; and dismissed them with a cry of pain.” 

2. ‘‘A man of a good stature, a very lively face, 
cordial, agitated manners, and a grey eye as active 
as a fowl’s,” 

3. ‘‘This man was poor, brave, and active ; he 
could read and write like a schoolmaster ; he was 
a first-rate mariner besides.” 

4. ‘* His face was permanently set and coloured ; 
ruddy and stiff with weathering; more like a 
picture than a face; yet with a certain strain and 
a threat of latent anger in the expression, like that 
of a man trained too fine and harassed with 
perpetual vigilance.” 

5. ““A man of a rugged countenance, that was 
never lighted by a smile ; cold, scanty, and em- 
barrassed in discourse ; backward in sentiment ; 
lean, long, dusty, dreary and yet somehow love- 
able.” 

6. ‘*He was smallish in stature, but well set 

and as nimble as a goat ; his face was of a good 
open expression, but sunburnt very dark, and 
heavily freckled and pitted with the small-pox ; 
his eyes were unusually light, and had a kind of 
dancing madness in them, that was both engaging 
and alarming.” 
7. “Aman not old, though elderly, still enjoying 
the youth of the heart and the intelligence ; a man 
of instruction ; easily situated in this world’s 
affairs ; keeping a good table; a man, neither as 
friend or host to be despised.” 

A Five Shilling Book 
correct answers. (ive book and chapter as well as 
naming the characters described. 


SHAKESPEARE ACROSTICS 
First of Nine 
WHOLE. 


‘*¢ Wy stars shine darkly over me.” 
INITIALS. 
1. ‘*J’lirather be unmannerly than troublesome.” 
2. ** J will play the swan, 
And die in music.” 
3. ‘‘ Hehatha wisdom that doth guide his valour.” 
4. ‘‘If 7 had a mind to be honest, I see Fortune 
would not suffer me.” 
5. ‘* Jove sometimes went disguised, and why 
not J?” 
6. ‘*J am not of that feather, to shake off 
My friend when he hath need of me.” 
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awarded for first set of 


7. ‘* You English Princes all, J do salute you.” 
8. **In the name lay 
A moiety of the world.” 


9. ‘* He was skilful enough to have lived still, 
if knowledge could be set up against 
mortality.” 


Name each character, and give Act and Scene for 
each reference. 

Five Guineas’ worth of books will be given for the 
highest scores. Each answer must be signed by a short 
** nom de plume,” and the scores will be printed as the 
competition proceeds—one mark awarded for each 
light. All answers must be received by 15th inst. 


OUR BOOK TABLE 


(Books received: Mrs. Batson’s Concise Hand- 
book of Garden Flowers, Methuen, 3s. 6d. Jane 
Austen's Novels, in 2 vols., New Century Library, 
T. Nelson and Sons, 4s. MS. in a Red Box 
(Anon. ), John Lane, 6s. Mr. VERNON’s Js it Going 
to Rain? MacNiven and Wallace, ls. PRorgssor 
RaLeicH’s The English Novel, John Murray, 2s. 
Mr. LANGBRIDGE’s Ballads and Legends, Routledge 
and Sons, 1s.) 


Mrs. Batson’s Concise Handbook is a true multwm 
in parvo of useful gardening knowledge. Without 
wasting a word she tells you, of each plant, all the 
amateur needs to know—height, colour, habit, pre- 
ferences as to soil, shade, and general appearance ; 
in every case also, both English and Latin names 
are given, and by good cross-referencing in the 
index, knowing either will enable the reader to find 
the description of any plant. This book would be 
a welcome present for a garden-maker. 


In offering a somewhat belated welcome to 
Thomas Nelson and Son’s thin-paper, two-volume 
edition of Jane Austen’s Novels—(think of all the 
wonderful six, in good type, being contained in two 
small volumes !)—one muses with envy upon the 
golden days of those early reviewers who first cut 
the pages of Sense and Sensibility not a hundred 
years ago, and met the egregious Mrs. John Dash- 
wood face to face, and jolly Mrs. Jennings, and 
our typical countryman, Sir John Middleton, all 
for the first time. Happy reviewers for whom 
were still in store Miss Bates and Mr. Wodehouse, 
the Bennet family, Sir Walter Elliot and Admiral 
Croft, Fanny Price, and all her sister heroines. 
Failing the heady raptures of original discovery, 
we have the solace of possession, and, with these 
two precious little volumes on the shelf, a secure 
annuity of enjoyment. 


The MS. in a Red Box. This literary foundling, 
named after its cradle, and heralded with some 
flourish of pens, does not quite come up to our 
raised expectations. A robust and knockabout 
historical novel, in these days, marks no new de- 
parture in literature, and must pass a practised 
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scrutiny to show itself original. Had this book 
not protested its difference from other books we 
had not been so struck by its likeness to them. 
The attack is vigorous, and the style, by aid of frank 
anachronisms, goes well, and is never tedious. 
Love and the lady come briskly on the scene, 
almost with the rise of the curtain, while jealousy 
and adventure tread hard on their heels. The 
action takes place wholly in fenland, where the 
historical background of Charles the Second’s time 
is effectively touched in. A lively and readable 
story, although on familiar lines. 


Mr. Vernon is a believer in rain and its blessed- 
ness as a feature of our climate. In this book, /s 
it Going to Rain? he goes so far in his champion- 
ship as to declare at the outset that ‘‘there is 
nothing fickle or haphazard in the weather.” He 
claims that a close observer of the prognostics he 
has collected need never be taken by surprise, and 
he proceeds to give us careful descriptions of a 
great many weather signs long treasured in folk- 
lore, and whose picturesque names are more or less 
familiar to usall. The Red Sunset, the Damp Stone, 
Mares’ Tails, the Sun drawing Water, the Wind 
Dog, the Angler’s Barometer, and many others are, 
in this useful little book, scientifically explained 
and accredited. 


Professor Raleigh writes in a close-packed but 
clearly-ordered style of the development of The 
English Novel. Derived in part from the ancient 
metrical romances, which he compares to master- 
pieces of the great medieval art of architecture, 
**the novel with which the future lay, has its 
closest parallel in the art of painting, the outcome 
of the Renaissance.” He defines the novel as the 
conscious expression of aspects of real life, as it is 
seen in the light of the temperament of an in- 
dividual artist. . . . In the fifteenth century both 
of the ancestors of the modern novel—that is the 
novella or short pithy story after the manner of the 
Italians, and the romance of chivalry—appear 
in an English prose dress. From these the line 
of descent can traced until, in the seventeenth 
century, as the drama declined, the modern novel 
rose to be a literary force, taking form and colour 
at first from the tastes of the period, in character- 
writing, autobiographies, diaries, and letters. Of 
the eighteenth-century school of novelists Mr. 
Raleigh says, ‘‘never was there a body of writers of 
whom it might more truly be said that their work 
is a criticism of life,” but he adds, ‘‘ the spirit of 
criticism had dominated creation.” The School of 
Terror and the School of Theory were followed by 
the novel of Domestic Satire, with whose advent 
our writer thinks the art of fiction completed 
the conquest of the world and life. While in this 
department Jane Austen’s work was supreme, Prof. 
Raleigh contends finally that the publication of 
Waverley three years before her death marked the 
fully-rounded development of the English novel, 
since *‘ Quod semper et ubique et ab omnibus is the 
saving creed of the novelist. And herein lies the 
greatness of Scott.” 





Mr. Langbridge has published a volume of 
Ballads and Legends, old and new—of which he 
says ‘‘they represent and almost embody my 
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secular work in the fields of verse.” A pleasing 
little volume, in good type on thin paper, so pocket- 
able one is surprised to find it contains over four 
hundred pages. Believing that there are no liter- 
ary Melchizedeks, Mr. Langbridge in his preface 
enumerates his literary ancestry, and derives him- 
self from John Hay, Charles Dickens, and Robert 
Buchanan. He is, however, sufficiently eclectic to 
acknowledge the authority of various other masters, 
expressing his appreciations neatly in a sentence. 
‘*It is Art,” he declares, ‘“‘in Poe a passion, in 
Tennyson a religion ; in Keats the bouquet of wine : 
in Rossetti a painted window : a climate in Yeats : 
destiny in Meterlinck—it is Art that seems to me 
now the essential thing in poetry.” After this 
generous exuberance of metaphors, one scrutinises 
the volume with an eye to trace these influences, 
but none are obvious, for Mr. Langbridge has aCeltic 
gift of language all his own in his ballads, and the 
spirit and go, to take an instance, of Pat Lonergan’s 
Ride is unimitated and inimitable. Among the 
legendary and supernatural poems dedicated to 
Maurice Meterlinck is the finest thing in the book, 
the Ballad of the Babushka, to be commended as 
Christmas lore to any reader who loves to learn a 
haunting thing by heart. Our poet teaches with 
Tolstoi in the Ballad of a Blind Beggar, with Stephen 
Phillips in Jeannie’s Martyrdom, and with Coventry 
Patmore in the fearless domesticity of such subjects 
as Sam Green's Love. Some of the numbers are 
songs, already well known, such as Polly and I were 
Sweethearts. A few of the rhymed studies of 
childish character are, we think, over-sentimental, 
but most are savingly humorous, as this portrait 
of Teddy—a Black Sheep, whose mischievous pranks 
required discipline— 
“So his father ‘talked’ to Edward, while the children 
prowled around, 
And they thought the conversation had a swishy, crackly 
sound ; 
But the pickle only chuckled when they asked if he were 
sore, 
And eleven handsome copy-books slid rustling to the 
Geer.” *.. « « 


On another occasion 


“They locked him in his bedroom, and they took his clothes 
away, 

And his doom was bread and water, to be taken once a day; 

But at dusk the walls were shaken by the housemaid’s 

grievous cries, 

For a ghost was up the pear-tree, and it smelt of strong 

bull's-eyes.”’ 

In due course Ted enlists, does wonders in the 
field, and his name appears in the list of dead. 
Every one mourns, and realises too late how they 
loved him, 

“He was made as God makes heroes, and we know it now 
he’s dead —— 

And with that there came a letter, and the letter came from 

Ted!” 
Who, characteristically, was not dead after all. 

Here, again, is a sample of the didactic conceits, 
gay feathered arrows pointed with fine thoughts 
this writer has such happy skill in fashioning— 


‘Dig the roots of circumstance ; 
Feed the famished ground ; 
Grow one rose on briery chance ; 

And thou shalt be crowned,”’ 
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Gold and Silver Medals to be won.—Solving Tourney Award. 


THE popularity of Our Chess Page constrains us 
to offer two medals, one Gold and one Silver, for 
the two of our readers who are most successful in 
solving all the problems, whether given in special 
competitions or not, to be published in our columns 
during the year, November 1903 to October 1904 
inclusive. 

Competitors will be required to use foolscap 
paper, to write on only one side, and to head each 
sheet with his or her name and address. 

Any violation of these three simple conditions 
will involve disqualification. 


Quick Solving Competition 
Solutions :-— 
No. 1, Kt—B5. 


(October) 


If K—Q 4, Kt—K7+ K—K5 Kt—B3. 
K—Q 4, Kt—K7+ K—K3 Kt—Q4. 
KtxR KKt—Q4+ K—Q Kt—B 3. 

K x Kt Kt—Q 4 K—K 5 Q—B3, etc. 
No. 2, Kt—Q6. 

If KtxP QxP R—Q5 Kt-—B3. 
K—K4 Kt—B3 Q—Kt 4. 

K—B6 KKtxP K—Q6 Q—K 3, etc. 


The prizes, Five Shillings each, go to— 

P. L. Osporn, 152 Elgin Avenue, W., Rev. 
Rocer J. Wricut, Worthing, and J. D. TuckEr, 
2 Yew Bank Terrace, Ilkley,—whose solutions all 
arrived by the same post. 

That most versatile and indefatigable of pro- 
blemists, Mrs. W. J. Baird, has now turned 
her attention to problems of the retractor type. 
Several have appeared in Zhe Times’ and other 
chess columns, and we are glad to have secured 
one, composed expressly for Our Chess Page. Here 
it is :-— 

** Twentieth-Century Retractor.” 
By Mrs. W. J. Barro. 
‘Lead your battle softly on 
Upon the left hand of the even field.” 
Julius Cesar, Act V. Sec. i. 
BLACK—3 MEN 
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WHITE—3 MEN 


1. White played last but must retract his move. 
2. Black to retract his last move. 
3. Black to play so as to allow 
4. White to give mate. 
N.B.—No Queens allowed. 
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A prize-winner in our last Tourney :— 
Ist Prize. Liliputian. 
BLACK—9 MEN 
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WHITE—S8 MEN 

White to mate in two moves. 
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For the Medal Competition solutions to both these 
problems must be sent in before January 15, 1904. 


SOLVING TOURNEY. 
EXAMINERS’ AWARD 

Special Prize, One Guinea :— 

Rev. Rocer J. Wricut, Worthing. 

First Prizes, Fifteen Shillings each :— 

Frank W. AtcuHInson, Victoria Street, Billing- 
hay, Lincs. H. Batson, 262 Normanton Road, 
Derby. JAmEs Moore Cresstn, 20 Clifton Road, 
Anfield, Liverpool. 

Second Prizes, Eight Shillings each :— 

Emma M. Davey, 22 Apsley Road, Clifton, 
Bristol. H. Hosry Davis, 143 Sefton Park Road, 
Bristol. Cox. Forsss, 13 Pittville Lawn, Chelten- 
ham. H. Osporne, M.D., 90 Orlando Street, 
Bolton. P. L. Osporn, 152 Elgin Avenue, W. 
Basth Spooner, 2 Ibrox Terrace, Ibroxholm, 
Glasgow. R. G. THomson, 3 Sunnybank Road, 
Aberdeen. 

Third Prize, Five Shillings :— 

F. W. Wynne, Holly Hall, Dudley. 

The following also solved all the problems but 
failed to comply with the rules. 

Jas. CHapwickK and G. L. StateR; while JAMES 
BLAND’s only fault was the discovery of an 
imaginary cook in problem No. 10. 

The following solved seventeen correctly :— 

ArtuuR J. Heap, J. D. Tucker, and A. Watson. 

The following solved sixteen :— 

W. B. Mure and E. THompstone. 

We have no space to give names of competitors 
who solved less than sixteen problems. 

REPORT. 

It would be difficult to imagine more perfect 
solutions than those sent by the winner of the 
special prize, while those of the first-prize winners 
were only a shade less admirable. But for the 
claims of several others whose work was too ex- 
haustive to be unrewarded, these prizes would 
have been far more substantial. But chess players 
solve and play more for honour than for reward, 











and we are satisfied that we have done the right 
thing in giving numerous rather than large prizes. 
The solutions in the third division were very good 
indeed, and but for the fact that they had to com- 
pete with preys perfect specimens of the Art, 
they would likely have been in the front rank. 

The most difficult problem seems to haye been 
Didn't I say so, No. 17, though a few competitors 
also failed to solve the two-mover Asia ; a somewhat 
extraordinary circumstance. The near try in Look 
Out—B—Kt 6—entrapped more than one expert, 
but Black’s reply of B—Kt 7 followed by B—B8 
surely crushes the attack. It was to this try that 
the motto of the problem was directed. 

The solvers as a rule did not indulge in criticism. 
What little there was ran on the lines of com- 
mendation, of which a large share was bestowed 
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upon the problem Tyr, to which an extra prize 
was awarded by the Tourney Judges. 

We hope our next Solving Tourney will be as 
successful as the one now closéd. 


Short Solving Competition (August) Award. 
Nearly all the competitors pointed out that the 
problem Rough and Ready was an impossible posi- 
tion, but it was, nevertheless, capable of solution. 
Prizes of Five Shillings each go to—H. Hosry 
Davis, 143 Sefton Park Road, Bristol. P. L. 
OsBoRN, 152 Elgin Avenue, London, W. 
No other competitor sent in all five solutions. 


_All communications to be addressed to the Editor, “‘ The 
Leisure Hour,” 4, Bouverie Street, London, £.c., and to be 
marked CHESS on the envelope. Competition entries must be 
accompanied by the Bisteddfod Ticket from the Contents page. 





The Leisure hour Eisteddfod 


Twenty Pounds in Prizes 


ESSAYS 
1. Essay on “‘ FREE TRADE v. Protection.” 
First Prize, One Guinea; Second Prize, 
Half-a-Guinea. 
. (For teachers, either in Day or Sunday School.) 
Essay oN ‘‘How PARENTS MIGHT HELP 
TEACHERS.” 
First Prize, French Pictures, 25s.; Second 

Prize, Rambles in Japan, 10s. 6d. 

3. (For boys and girls under 16.) Essay on ‘‘ My 

FAVOURITE GAME.” 

First Prize, Driftwood, A Story, 5s.; 

Two Second Prizes, Fairy Tales from 

Far Japan, 2s. 64d. 

ART 

4. Tue Best OrIGInaL 
DRAWING. 

[The drawing to be a portrait or a figure from 
life. The prize drawings to be the property 
of The Leisure Hour.) 

First Prize, Three Guineas; Second 

Prize, Two Guineas. 
MUSIC 
5. Best Music for the Poem, 

‘“*The Laddie I Love,” 
which appears on page 88 of this number. 

Prize, Two Guineas. 

NEEDLEWORK 

6. (A) Best Bep-JacketT ror INVALID. 

First Prize, /talian Pictures, 30s.; Second 
Prize, Victoria, R.1., 10s. 6d. 

(B) Best Knitrep MUFFLER. 

First Prize, Pictures from Holland, 25s.; 
Second Prize, Pictures of Southern China, 
10s. 6d. 

(C) Best Park Currs or Mrirrens, KnitTEep 
oR CROCHET, ANY SIZE, WITH OR 
WITHOUT THUMB-HOLES. 

First Prize, /n Scripture Lands, 15s.; 
Second Prize, Driftwood, A Story, 5s. 

N.B.—All articles sent in this department will be 

given to workers in the poorest districts of London, 
for distribution among the deserving poor. Jn no 
case will any article be returned. 


bo 


BLACK - AND - WHITE 


POSTCARDS 
7. Best postcard on ‘‘My Favovurire 
Book,” with reasons for the choice. 
First Prize, a 5s. book ; Two Second Prizes, 
a 3s. 6d. book each. 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
8. Best PHoroGrRapu or Domestic Scene (either 
indoor or outdoor). 
First Prize, Half-a-Guinea ; Two Second 
Prizes, Five Shillings each. 
COLONIAL SECTION 
9. Essay on ‘‘ FREE TRADE v. Protection.” 
First Prize, One Guinea; Second Prize, 
Half-a-Guinea. 
10. (For boys and girls under 16.) 
“ My Favourite Game.” 
First Prize, a 5s. book ; Two Second Prizes, 
a 2s. 6d. book each. 
ll. Postcard on ‘“*‘ My Favourite PREACHER,” 
with reasons for the choice. 
First Prize, a 3s. 6d. book ; Second Prize, 
a 2s. 6d. book. 
Colonial Essays, etc., 
than Februar, 25, 1904. 


NEw 


Essay ON 


to be received not later 


RULES 

1. Our readers may compete for as many of the 
prizes as they please, but not more than one prize 
will be awarded to one competitor. Prize-winners 
of last twelve months ineligible in the same depart- 
ment this year. 

2. Every competitor, except those in the Post- 
card Competitions, must cut out the Eisteddfod Ticket 
given on Contents page of advertisements, fill in the 
number of the competition, and fasten the ticket to 
the outside of the envelope containing competition. 

3. A separate Ticket will be required for each 
competition. No other matter must be included. 

4, Essays must be on foolscap, one side only, and 
must not occupy more than four of such pages. 

5. For the Postcard Competition the latest date 
is November 5, 1903; for Essays, December 3; Art, 
Needlework, Music and Photograph, December 17. 

6. All competitions must be addressed to the 
Editor of The Leiswre Hour, 4, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.c. 

7. No Essay or other contribution will be returned, 
even if stamps are sent. 
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The Laddie I Love 


LOVE a little laddie who is 
busy all the day 

Deciding his profession when 
he’s grown too big for 
play ; 

He’s almost five years old, you 
know, there’s not much time 
to lose,— 

‘*Grown- Ups” can do so many 
things, it’s quite a task to 
choose ! 

A gallant British soldier, or a 
sailor taut and trim,— 

A milkman, or a pastry-cook— 
they’re all the same to him; 

He'll drive you in a hansom if 
you wish to go to town, 

Or be the King of England in a 
gilded cardboard crown! 




















Oh! Colonel of a Regiment! 
Captain of a Ship! 
A GALLANT BRITISH SOLDIER Postman, Porter, Organ-man, A SAILOR TAUT AND TRIM | 
Cabby with his whip! 
Whatever you may call him, wherever he may be— 
He’s just the little lad I love, and that is all, to me! 














Perhaps you wish to travel? There’s the Scotch Express at nine,— 
The guard will blow his whistle, and will signal, ‘ Clear the line! ” 
Or if your head is aching he will 
say ‘‘ you're very ill,” os 
And feel your pulse, and cure you 











with a bread-and-sugar pill. 

And when it’s time to go to bed, 
this little lad I love 

Will coax you for a story ere the 
stars shine out above; 

He'll put his arms around you, 
and he'll smile and kiss 
‘*€ Good-night,” 

Then ‘‘ make-believe” in Dream- 
land till once more it’s morn- 
ing light! 








Oh! Colonel of a Regiment! 
Captain of a Ship! 
Postman, Porter, Organ-man, 
Cabby with his whip! 
Wherever he may wander, what- 
ever he may be— 
He’s just the little lad I love, 
and that is all, to me! oe * 




















OR A PASTRY-COOK MARY FARRAH, LL,A. PIERROT, MAKING HIS FINAL BOW 
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for lunch for 10 days but GRAPE- 
NUTS and cream. He had been 
“running down’ on meat and pota- 
toes. 


He gained 4 pounds in the to 
days by the change. 


GRAPE-NUTS food is all nour- 
ishment and all of it goes into the 
proper place. That’s why one 
pound of GRAPE-NUTS contains 
more available nourishment than 
ten pounds of Meat, Wheat, Oats 
or Bread. Proved by trial. 


Flannelette. 


If purchasers of this useful 
material for underwear all 
the year round would buy the 
best English make, which can 
be obtained from all leading 
drapers, they would avoid the 
risks they undoubtedly run 
with the inferior qualities of 
Flannelette. 


Horrockses’ 
Flannelettes 


(made by the manufacturers of the celebrated 
Longcloths, Twills and Sheetings) 


are the best. 


“*HORROCKSES" 
stamped on selvedge every § yards. 











Who said 


SOAP? 


We did. 
But we said 


Wright’s 


Coal Tar 
Soap. 


It protects from all 
infection. 
, i 
4d. a Tablet. 








In Fashion’s Whirl, 
There’s nought like ‘PIRLE.’ 





‘PIRLE’ finished costumes 


do not spot or cockle with rain. 
‘Indispensable for the open-air girl.’ 


From the Leading Drapers, or full particulars from 
E. RIPLEY & SON, Ltd., 100c Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C 


{Face Matter. 
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IMPORTANT TO ALL. 
THE DESIDERATUM OF LIFE: 


NATURAL LAWS. 


It is Impossible to have a South Front All 
Round Your House, 


BUT NOT IMPOSSIBLE TO PREVENT, RELIEVE, OR REMOVE HUMAN 
SUFFERING BY NATURAL LAWS. 


Or, in other words Huxley says: “It is for you to find 
out why your ears are boxed. 

ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ prevents and removes disease 
only by natural laws. Its universal success distinctly 
proves that you cannot over-state its great value. To 
prove the truth of this bold assertion read the rer 
he et given with each bottle. HNO’S ‘FRU 

ALT’ always does good—never any harm. Its simple 
and natural action rectifies the stomach, and makes the 
liver laugh with joy! 

CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’'S 
‘FRUIT SALT,’ otherwise you have the sincerest form of 
flattery—IMITATION. 


MORAL FOR ALL: 
**I need not be missed if another succeed me ; He whe feuied and who sowed is not missed by the 
To reap down those fields which in spring I have sown. He is only remembered by what he has done.”  [reaper, 


The effect of Eno’'s ‘ Pruit Salt’ on a Disordered or FPeverish Condition is simply Marvellous. 
It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed one. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


An Unbiassed Church History. 


| A HANDBOOK or CHURCH HISTORY 


FROM THE APOSTOLIC ERA TO THE DAWN OF THE REFORMATION, 
BY SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D. 


Author of ‘‘ A Handbook of Old Testament Hebrew,” &c. With full Dates, Chronological Tables, and Index. 
Crown 8vo, 640 pages, cloth gilt, 6s, net. 
For the purposes of the student it will be found simple in arrangement, lucid in style, and entirely without bias ; while 


careful chronological and other tables will facilitate its use as a text-book. At the same time, the history is eminently 
adapted for the general reader, who will find a subject, which is often rendered for him unapproachable by the dry and 


technical method of its treatment, dealt with in a style at once popular and exact. 


A New Book by Bishop Welidon. 


[YOUTH & DUTY : mre 


By the Right Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D. 


Canon of Westminster, sometime Bishop of Calcutta, and formerly Head Master of Harrow School, Author of “I Believe,” &c. 
Uniform with Bishop Moule’s “‘ Thoughts for the Sundays of the Year.” With a Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 250 pages, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
el TIMES says: “ It is a great gift in a preacher, this combination of strength and simplicity, and the book 
is full of it.” 
THE GUARDIAN says: ‘ Such sermons explain the noble standard of honour of the public school-boy.” 
THB CHRISTIAN WORLD says: “ They are just what sermons to boys should be.” 
THE GLOBE says: “ Dr. Welldon did not ‘ talk down’ to his hearers, but addressed them in a manly fashion.” 
THE EXPOSITORY TIMBS says: “ Bishop Welldon has a genius for preaching to boys. His serinons are not 
sermons—the thing so little loved by the average boy. They are the Headmaster himself, talking to them.” 
THE DAILY NEWS says: ‘‘ They are sermons that seach a boy’s heart.” 



































4 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


MORLEY'S GLADSTONE... By PRINCIPAL RAINY 





